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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, 
according to the Text followed in the Authorised Version, together with the Variations 
adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. With a short Ex- 


planatory Introduction, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 


A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. 
A. W. ROBINSON, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Wakefield. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

OPINIONS. 

The Bistor or CaruisLe.—* Well arranged and fitted for the use of Confirmation can- 
didates.’ 

The Bisnor or RocnEester.—** Admirably adapted for its purpose, and likely to supply a 
very real need.”’ 

The Bisnor or SAuispury.—* Contains much useful information and sensible instruction.” 

The Dran or Sy. Pavt’s.— It will be most useful in assisting these engaged in teaching 
children the real meanjpg of the Church Catechism.” 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late 


T. 8. EVANS, M.A., D.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and 
Classical Literature in the University of Durham. With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon 
WAITE. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 





THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 

* For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, and we can con- 
gratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publication of what will probably 
become the standard school edition of this play.”— Guardian. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambricge. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
‘* Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark an epoch in the teaching 
of English grammar.” — Guardian, 
The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. West, 


MA. 2s. 6d. (Pirt Press Series. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
PHYsICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.RS., 
Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. Crown Svo, 5s. [ Nearly ready. 
The Two Parts are also published separately— 
HEAT. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
LIGHT. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A further List of forthcoming Volumes in this series will be forwarded on application. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 


J. GREAVES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 


Svo, 5s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 8. L. Loney, M.A., late 


Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. Part I., up to and including the 
Solution of Triangles, is published separately. 5s. 


| Now ready. 
[Now ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
vr Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 1894-5. 


PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and Notes 


by & ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, and A. M. ADAM 
is. 6d. 


Su dye ct 


“ This edition may te confidently recommended as the best English edition of an important 
dialogue.”—Journal of Education. 


Subject for Loudon D.A. Examination, October, 1894. 


ARISTOPHANES.—VESPAE. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 


Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


Subject for the Cambridge Local Examinations, Deceinke 7, 1894. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes by 
W. 8. HADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


[ Preparing. 


Lonvon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria Lane. 








THE OXFORD CHAUCER 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles 





THE COMPLETE WORKS 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 
By PROF. W. W. SKEAT 


NOW READY, Vor. I, Paice 16s. 
Pp. lxiv, 568, demy 8vo, with Contemporary Portrait and Facsimile from 
the Harleian MS. 


CONTENTS 
General Introduction 
Life of Chaucer The Romaunt of the Rose 
List of Chaucer’s Works The Minor Poems 


Introduction to the Romaunt Notes to the Romaunt of the 
of the Rose Rose 


Introduction to the Minor Poems Notes to the Minor Poems 


The remaining Five Volumes will be published at short intervals during the present 
year 


The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at 
Three Guineas net, payable in advance 


> The subscription list will be closed before the issue is completed, and the 
names of original subscribers will be given at the end of the sixth volume. 


HIS Edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest Authorities on early 
English Literature, represents the unremitting labour of a quarter 
ofacentury. It is a complete edition of ALL THE GENUINE WORKS of 
Chaucer, whether in prose or poetry. It contains an ENTIRELY NEW 
TEXT, founded upon the best Manuscripts and the earliest Printed 
Editions, 


It is the first modern edition (not counting mere reprints from the old 
black-letter copies) which contains the whole of Chaucer’s Works. 


Various readings are recorded wherever they have any interest or 
value. 


The requirements of METRE and GRAMMAR have been carefully con- 
sidered throughout. Besides these, the PHONOLOGY and SPELLING of 
every word have received particular attention, the spelling being, in fact, 
a fair guide to the true old pronunciation. The present edition is there- 
fore the first that adequately represents the author’s words. 


A COMPLETE COMMENTARY accompanies the whole, in which Chaucer’s 
indebtedness to Boccaccio, Statius, Ovid, Boethius, &c., is duly pointed 
out. 

In the NorEs every difficulty has been considered. 


The GLossARy is of exceptional falness; and all necessary INDEXES 
are appended. 


OXFORD 
At the Clarendon Press 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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2 TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and prom tly 
type written by Rayye & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Wie 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street, London. 


V R. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 


Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of 5 om, | 5 
pictures, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 
3 Vernon Place, Wc, 


Elocution, Voice Production, Gesture, 


Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delsarte, stl on. Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression, Practice in » Peeting, 
Recitation, and be ay The CHAFFEE- NOBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL of EXP ION, 13, Dorset Street, Portman Square, w. 
Principal, Miss F. ANNIE MASON. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 

home or abroad, may be obtained \free of Barge) by_ sending a state- 

a ut et requirements to R. J. Bexvor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
rand, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, williyg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful pesvloulngs and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, ; schools also syepppmentes. —Address 
Mr. & B. Sro« KER, 8, Lancaster Place, » Strand, V 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE.—A ‘Monthly 


Class-Paper, established 14 years, good Suhecigtien list and 
Advertisement. connection, which could be easily e — ed. Price for 








copyright, goodwill, book debts, oftice furniture, , £400; or half- 
share, £200,- Reply, i in confidence, “Review,” ec: are of Acape MY, 
27, U hy ancery Lane 

CATALOGUES 


JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


“FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post sree on applic ation. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOUKS. 


1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 25rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD ey RE ET, LONDON, WAC. .. des ire toc all the 
attention of the READI PUBL IC to the excellent facilities 
presented | by their Branch | in London foe filling, on the most 

avourable terms, orders for their ewn STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BookS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


The Huthor’s Manual 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Sixth Edition, Revie “l. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
Vith Portrait. | 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very com)! 
and guide for journalist and author, It is not a merely pra 


» manual 
ctical work 
We 


—it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best seuse...... 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
is, BOUVERIE STREE 


T STREET, LONDON, 


—~. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 


Seaside Estate of 1 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 


RiltTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 
TEN 
APRIL 1, MH, 12, 13.—I 13. —Full particulars of Heap Master. 





OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 





PCRHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


There will be a vecaney in the HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL of the Dean and Chapter of Durham in 
July, 1894. The Head Master must be a Graduate of one of the English 
Universities.—Applications, with copies of recent Testimonials and 
the names of three Referees, should be forwarded to the Cuarrer 
Cer of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, The College, Durdam, 
from whom all necessary information may be obtained, on or before 
the 3lst March 

Febru: ary 17th, 1994. 








“ Greek should be taught as a living language.”"—J en. 


OUIN’S SERIES METHOD, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
CLASSES in GREEK (Modern, leading to Ancient) will begin in 
March, Mondays and Thursdays, 11—1; Evening, 7-9. Also 

HEBREW shortly. 
Application (also for German, French, &c.) 
Messe. Swan hes Betis. 


to the Directors, 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
MARCH list, to MONDAY, (MARCH 5th, inclusive. 
E. Maunpe Tuompeson, 
British Museum, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
2ist February, 1894. 


Leen HUNT.—A fine COLLECTION 


of FIRST EDITIONS, in rare state. Catalogue free.— 
. Jounson, Bookseller, Cz ‘ambridge. 





PALL MALL vu Boasinas by the celebrated Japanese Artist, 
WATANABE SHOTEN. 


MESSES. FOSTER will includs in the 
SALE of WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 28th inst., TWENTY- 
TWO DRAWINGS by this well-known Artist, of whose work an 
Exhibition was recently held in London. 
_M: ay be viewed Monds ay and T Tue vesday ne ne ext. —4, Pall Mall. i 


PALL MALL.—CHENU’S Illustrations Cone hyliologiques. 


MESSRS. FOSTER will include in the 


SALE of THURSDAY NEXT, Ist Marcu, a large number 
of highly-finished COLOURED ENGRAVINGS of this well-known 


=. 
“May be viewed Tuesday and Wednesday.—54, Pall Mall. 


THEATRES. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DICK SHERIDAN. Messrs, 
‘homas, Cyril Maude, Lewis Waller, 
Maurice, Will Dennis, F. M. Paget, 
&c. ; Mesdames , Pattie Browne, Lena Ashwell, Rad- 
clyffe, Ettie Williams, A. O'Brian, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


COURT THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE TRANSGRESSOR. Messrs, 
Fernandez, Brookfield, Hicks, Bucklaw, Cowie, and Arthur 
Elweod ; Misses Coleman, Hatton, Blakiston, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole. Preceded, @ at 7.6 by UNDER THE CLOCK, 
Messrs. Brookfield, Hicks, Naix xy, Wyes; Miss Lettie Venne, 
Miss Wilmot, &c. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
THIS he ag at 9.10, THE HEADLESS x. Mr. 

















Charles My oon essrs. Blakeley, Valentine, Worthing, 
Miler, ¥. ylor; 3 Pt. Jeffreys, Frances, Matthews, 
Miller, — = er. Preceded, at 8.10, by THE BENGAL 
TIG. Somerset, Atherl ey, Hemsley; Misses 


M. A. tact ‘Maris. 


_DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
THIS EVENIN Shak ’s comedy of 
TWELFTH NIGHT: 





Mise "Rehan as Viola ; and George 
Clarke, James Lewis, Herbert Gresham ; Violet Vanbrugh, 
Catherine Lewis, &c 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Dan Leno, Little Tich, Harry 
pe. ne, Arthur Alexander, J = — _ Chas. Dodsworth, 

Brown Newland, and Le Cl Ada Blanche, 
ie Lloyd, Emma D’ Auban. Lily ld, Julia Kent. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CASTE. —w ¥ J. Forbes 
Robertson, W. L. Abingdon, Gilbert Hare, . Anson ; 
Miss Rose ia, Miss eee eet and tics Kate Rorke. 
At 7.50, A CASE FOR EVICTION. Mr. Scott Buist, Miss 
Helen Luck, Mies Conti. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Robert Pateman, ‘Edmund Pa: e, Willie Warde, 
George Mudie ;Mesdames Millie Hylton, Cissie Loftus, Maria 
Davis, Louise ‘Montague, Sinden, Earle, Mills, Henderson, 
Hamer, Durkin, Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 
and Katie Seymour. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at % yy AUNT. Mr. W.8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter erard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and Or Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Merrick, Clayton, Nina Boucicault. At 8, JOHN 
THURGOOD, FARMER. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CR OMAEAS. 
SIA PERSONS. Mr. Tree, Messrs. erry, Fredk. Kerr, 
Nutcombe, Gould. C. Allan, Holman Clark, Montacu Hay; 
. “ee Gertrude Kingston, I » Veaheush. 




















TO SCULPTORS and others —PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
A very handsome 13-ROOMED RESIDENCE, with Two 
noble STUDIOS at rear, specially adapted for Artistic Work 





of Colossal Proportions. The Studios are let to an eminent 





sculptor, but possession may be obtained by one quar’ ter’s novice, 
The Residence will be offered with possession, 


Al 
M ESSRS. ROBERT TIDEY & SON 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, CITY, on 
WEDNESDAY, Fenrvary 28th, 18%, at Two o'clock pecicly ee 
direct PORTLAND LEASE of No. 31, DE VONSHIRE ST EET, V 
Unexpired term 28 years at £45 per annum, the at ay being 4 
gether of the rental value of £250 per annum. 
May be viewed. Particulars, &c., at the Mart, of Messrs. Moopir & 
Mitts, Solicitors, 30, Basinghall Street, E.C., or of the Avctioxgegrs, 


198, Essex x Ros ad, islington. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACRF, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 8T. PETERS=- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG. 








ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE. FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Suttuine. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PamenvtetT—Free on Apprication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





M Lily 
Brooke, and Mrs. Tr 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
TIS DAY, at 1.80 and 7,30. Mr. Oscar Barrett's Fairy 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. Misses Ellaline Terris, Kate 
Clara Jecks, Minnie Terry, Florrie Harmon, Susie 
Vaughan, Alice Brookes; Messrs. Victor Stephens, Deane 
Brand, Lugg, Harry Parker, Fred Fmney, Blunt, Wallace, 
Charies I Lauri. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
ont ag Se Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John 
F. Sheridan. G. Tate, W. S. Laidlaw, R. Carse; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore Alice Lethbridge, G. "Whiteford: 
E. Greville, Thorne Marsden, and May Yohé. 
At 7.40, WEAT WEATHER WISE. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Le 
Porteous, Rimma, Somervill: . 
Decima Moore, Juliette Nesville, Cutler, Studholme, Pounds, 
Phelps, M. Hobson, Massey, Lloyd, Robinson, Gorst, and P. 
Broughton. At 7.45,ADOPTION. __ 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 840, THE v4 % aes 
Messrs. Charles —— Ww a 4 - E. W. Mason, 
Frank Lacy, E. H. P. Minnie Palmer, Emilie 
Grattan, Sidney K. Phelps, “Jane be | At 8, IN OLDEN 
DAYS. Messrs. Harry Grattan, A. E. W. Mason: Miss 

Emilie Grattan. 7 
SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 








Rutland » W. H. Denny, J. "Le Hay, Scott-Fishe, 

oa E 8. Russell, ” Hunt, and C. Kenningham ; Mesdames 

mene McIntosh , Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, "and Rosina 
ram. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Weedon Grossmith. 
THIS EVENING, . 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
fa, Messrs. J. D. . Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, S. War- 
den, Douglas, T. Palmer ; . 5 Gladys Homfrey, 
May ace Esmé Beringer, H . Dacre. At 8.15, THE 
GENTLEMAN WHIP. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, WET PAINT. Mr. I. 
Sparling, &c. At 8.20, WAPPING OLD STAIRS. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Temple, Avon Saxon, H. Sparling, 

; Mary Turner, Hannah Jones, Mary 
Hutton, and Seasie Bond. 
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MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 









SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 






MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, '* NDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 





MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

__. Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 

im the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 

Antiquarians, Archologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate cos 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 













PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL_& RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printiog and Publishing of first-class 
’ Mh map Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 

eir offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
fe net, none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
or Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 


conducted. Telephone 2759, Telegraph, “ Africanism Wondon.” 










New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free. 


HOM@oPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1894, 
No. 1138, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond tnith the wr.ters of, rejected 


manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sc., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Epitor. 


LITERATURE. 


My Arctic Journal: A Year among Icefields 
and Eskimos. By Josephine Diebitsch- 
Peary. With an Account of the Great 
White Journey across Greenland. By 
Robert E. Peary. (Longmans.) 


Wuen Mr. Peary returned from his winter- 
quarters at McCormick Bay, it was hoped 
that, before he set out on a second expedi- 
tion, he would be able to prepare a full 
narrative of an exploration which was 
unquestionably the most important ever 
made in Greenland. In many respects, 
indeed, the doubling of the Northern 
termination of that huge trapezoid of ice 
and snow, and returning from east to west 
the same season was; considering the slender 
resources which he had at his command, 
the most meritorious made in the Arctic 
Regions for many years past. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Mr. Peary could not find 
time to complete the book which he began. 
His first venture was made for the most 
part at the expense of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. The cost of 
his second, which is on a larger scale, is 
entirely defrayed by himself; and it says 
much for the enthusiasm of his country- 
men that, by lectures and contributions to 
the periodical press, he was enabled to 
accumulate £6000 in the nine months 
which intervened between his arrival home 
and his departure for Bowdoin Bay, where 
he intends to winter not far from his old 
quarters. Mrs. Peary’s modest volume must 
therefore, with a few scattered papers by 
her husband, serve to gratify public curiosity 
until he again appears among us, a happy 
event which we may hope is due next 
September or October. It is not intended 
to be more than a stop-gap—a memoire pour 
servir—until Mr. Peary’s own account of 
his labours is published. 

A brief narrative of the sledge journey 
across Greenland from the explorer’s own 
pen, and some account of the proceedings of 
the second expedition up to the date when 
the vessel which took it out left last autumn, 
give completeness to the history. It does 
not, however, contain one word about Mr. 
Peary’s experimental journey on the inland 
ice in 1886 from Pakitsokfjord, where, in 
1867, Mr Edward Whymper and I made 
an attempt to penetrate the interior, though 
too late in an exceptionally warm summer 
to accomplish a great deal. But Peary’s 
journey, in spite of Nansen’s belittling of 
it, was with those of Nordenskjild, 
scientifically more important than the 
young Norwegian’s two years later. For 
the Swede and the American settled, 
as it afterwards appeared, for good and all, 





the accuracy of the conclusions theoretically 
arrived at regarding the interior of Green- 
land. Nansen added nothing whatever to 
these observations, so far as they altered the 
inferences in question. Indeed if Peary’s 
and Nordenskjéld’s journeys, outward and 
back again, are taken in the aggregate, they 
actually travelled quite as far on the inland 
ice as their successor. He crossed a com- 

aratively narrow portion of the country 

y going from east to west. Had 
not the explorers mentioned been certain 
of meeting death by starvation on the 
uninhabited east coast, where they would 
have arrived at the beginning of winter 
without provisions enough to return, they 
would have had little difficulty in crossing 
Greenland six degrees north of where 
Nansen and his companions did. But, how- 
ever admirable as was Peary’s experimental 
journey in 1886—of which no adequate 
account has been published—it, and all 
other explorations.of a like character, sink 
into insignificance beside that of 1892, just 
as that of 1892 will, we all believe, be 
dwarfed by that of 1894, when Cape Bismarck 
may be reached, and the outline of Green- 
land completed in a rough way. Mr. Peary 
even hints at ‘“‘a dash for the Pole.” But 
that is the least important part of his work : 
no contribution to geography can be gained 
by going a few degrees beyond Markham’s 
or Lockwood’s furthest. 

Mrs. Pearycan only tell of life in and about 
the hut at McCormick Bay, of a few sledge 
journeys in the neighbourhood, and of the 
voyages out andhome. But though hernarra- 
tive cannot possess much novelty, so many 
expeditions having wintered in the northern 
— of Baffin’s Bay and the entrance to 

mith’s Sound, it is unique in so far that 
it is the story of a wife who shared the 
hardships of her husband and his five 
comrades in so high a latitude. Danish 
ladies Pa years at a stretch on the southern 
side of Melville Bay, and at least one 
whaler’s wife has wintered with her husband 
in Cumberland Sound. But, unless there 
were Dutch vrowen at Smeerenberg, that 
strange Spitzbergen hamlet of two centuries 
ag0, Mrs. —— is the first civilised woman 
who has passed a winter in latitude 77° 43’. 
This distinction the devoted wife must now 
share with the female attendart who accom- 
panied her to Bowdoin Bay last autumn. 
Nordoes it seem that the courageous lady was 
in any way a hindrance to the expedition. 
Her deft hands, domestic accomplishments, 
and joyous temperament cheered the party. 
As Mr. Peary had the ill-luck to fracture 
his leg just before he landed, his wife’s 
care was doubly necessary. Under her hands 
“ Redcliffe House,” the turf-padded plank 
shanty the men erected, soon Coches home- 
like, and a never-failing centre of attrac- 
tion for the Eskimo, with whom Kane 
and Hayes have familiarised us. It would 
appear that the stories circulated in the 
summer of 1891 about the expedition being 
insufficiently ‘‘ found” were partially true. 
For Mr. Peary depended on supplying the 
meat for the expedition by hunting in the 
vicinity of his quarters. In this, as in other 
respects, his plans were fortunate in the 
result being equal to the anticipation. ll 
the winter they were well supplied with rein- 








deer venison; and with fresh meat and 
fresh bread every day they had no fear of 
the scurvy which played havoc with most of 
the earlier Smith found expeditions. The 
winter, in spite of 53° below zero, did not 
hang heavy on their hands. For it was 
= in preparing clothing, provisions, and 
sledges for the spring work, and in collecting 
dogs to drag the sledges across the great 
“inland ice”—the glacier-covered interior 
of Greenland. 

Mr. Peary started on this expedition in May 
with one companion (Astrup, a Norwegian), 
and in three months was back again at 
Redcliffe House, after reaching the northern 
termination of the Greenland mainland in 
about lat. 82° N., and the east coast in lat. 
81° 37’ 5’ N., and long. 34° 5° W. Actually 
only forty working days were consumed 
in this remarkable journey, mainly owing 
to the better quality of the glacier ice in 
high latitudes than further south where 
previous journeys had been made, though 
the unexpected trend of the eastern coast 
north-westward materially shortened the 
distance to be traversed. The journey from 
Independence Bay to McCormick Bay occu- 
pied thirty-one days, including three spent 
in camp during a severe storm. Fog also 
embarrassed the explorers. But with the 
exception of two musk-oxen and acalf killed 
on the ice-bare strip of land which there, 
as elsewhere in Greenland, skirts the coast, 
every ounce of food had to be carried; for 
not a sight or sound of living thing can be 
expected on the inland ice. cept where 
the great interior sheet discharges itself at 
the coastline, crevasses were not encountered ; 
and as none of the “ nunataks” or bits of 
land peering above the ice, which are so 
common close to the coast in South Green- 
land, were seen, not a scrap of moraine 
relieved the monotony of the white sheet. 
The ice-bare land around the northern and 
eastern shores was, however, covered with 
“big and little boulders,” and with a kind 
of breccia formed by the enormous pres- 
sure of the superincumbent ice which 
had covered the ground ages ago. We 
see something similar in South Greenland 
—everything showing that those who regard 
ice-worn boulders as a moraine profonde are 
on the right track. On these “ outskirts,” 
as the Danes call the ice-free ‘“ selvage”’ of 
coast-land, many musk-oxen, snow-buntings, 
sand-pipers, a gerfalcon, and a pair of ravens 
were observed, besides bees, butterflies, and 
numerous flowers, among others the yellow 
poppy, which is perhaps the hardiest of the 
Arctic Flora. 

These discoveries are to me of peculiar 
personal interest. For as early as 1867, and 
still later, in 1875, when preparing a 
digest of the physical geography of Green- 
land for the ‘‘ Arctic Papers of the Royal 
Geographical Society,” I came to the con- 
clusion that the interior of Greenland was 
covered with a vast glacial sheet, as any 
land must necessarily have revealed itself 
in the shape of the moraines, which, how- 
ever, are markedly absent from any portion 
of the inland ice. Im addition to a 
number of geological conclusions which 
time has done nothing to invalidate— 
the connexion of the fjords with glaciers, 





the identity of the old brick clays with 
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the clays of the infra-glacial stream, &c.— 
I ventured to form certain inferences re- 
garding the northern termination of Green- 
land, which Mr. Peary has so strikingly 
confirmed. Reasoning from the fact that 
there was no great extent of land to the east 
or west, that the tides and currents from 
the Spitzbergen Sea (with occasional pieces 
of Siberian driftwood) find an outlet through 
Smith’s Sound, and that the Spitzbergen 
ice-stream was not deflected far eastward, I 
suggested the termination of Greenland in 
®, comparatively narrow point, composed of 
broken islets, in about 82° or 83° N. latitude. 
That the northern coast was ice-bare was 
certain, from the distribution of the musk- 
ox, ermine, and lemming, which, with the 
Eskimo, I concluded must have doubled the 
northern end of the country to reach the 
east coast, these three animals being unable 
to subsist on the inland ice; and, more- 
over, they are, to this day, limited in their 
southern extension by the glacier extensions 
and fjords dividing the coast line. It 
was, therefore, specially pleasing to me 
that a “theoretical discovery’ made so 
many years ago should have been con- 
firmed to the letter by Mr. Peary, who, 
from not mentioning this, as, indeed, he does 
not the work of any of his predecessors, 
was in all likelihood not acquainted with 
the memoir in question, which was printed 
mainly for the members of Sir George 
Nares’s expedition. At the time it was 
written we knew much less about Green- 
land than at present. But in 1875 quite 
enough had been ascertained to make the 
conclusions noted all but inevitable to the 
dozen or so people possessed of any scientific 
acquaintance with Greenland. Yet it is 
curious—perhaps amusing—to recall that, 
thirteen years after I had tried to show the 
interior of Greenland to be ice-covered, 
Baron Nordenskjild actually undertook an 
expedition to prove that it was ice-bare, 
but returned after demonstrating the 
accuracy of what he was so confident in 
being able to disprove. Still later, General 
Greeley was confident, because he had found 
part of Grant’s Land snow-bare, that inner 
Greenland would be in a like condition, and 
even went so far as to apportion the due 
credit which the originator of this astound- 
ing piece of nonsense deserved. (Greeley— 
who, however, knew nothing about Green- 
land—also doubted (if one can make out the 
meaning of a rather involved passage in 
his book) Greenland terminating where I 
inferred it would (and does), though he 
erroneously makes Col. Feilden responsible 
for what it is quite possible that excellent 
naturalist might not have cared to father in 
1875. Indeed, at that time, maps still 
appeared with Petermann’s hypothetical 
extension of Greenland right across the 
Pole, a prolongation of the ‘Land of 
Desolation,” only credible on the assump- 
tion that a great many things existed which 
we know do not exist. Finally, it is with 


no desire to play the prophet, if the reviewer 
recalls the fact that these theories—whichare 
no longer theories, but prosaic pieces of 
school-book geography—were offered to a 
world bent on believing something very 
different, at the time when Dr. Nansen 


still at Bowdoin College. Even now 
I should not have referred to their 
confirmation of what was once in the 
same category as the proverbial German’s 
camel, had it not been noticed, it would 
seem, in the Scandinavian and American 
journals. A Norwegian correspondent, who 
is both distinguished and facetious, is, indeed, 
good enough to ask whether the writers of 
the passages in the Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings, 1891 (p. 294), and Journal, 
September, 1893 (p. 252), are of Balzac’s 
opinion, that ‘‘ life demands a great deal of 
forgetting.” 
Mr. Peary’s longitude of Independence 
Bay demands the most careful scrutiny. For 
on its accuracy depends, of course, the actual 
breadth of Northern Greenland, and, indeed, 
the certainty that he did reach the east 
coast, and not simply a point on the northern 
shore. We are not altogether confident in 
its absolute correctness. Few longitudes by 
the sextant are worth gery much. In 
Africa, in spite of their being obtained by 
occultations and eclipses, there are not half 
a dozen on which geographers depend. If 
this is the case where lunars and other 
observations, for which night is necessary, 
can be taken, how much more prone to error 
must be circum-meridian altitudes of the sun 
during the long Arctic day, even when the 
chronometer rate is checked by means of 
dead reckoning kept by an odometer? 
Mr. Peary is, however, quite convinced 
that his longitude is good; and con- 
sidering that on nearing McCormick Bay 
he was only five miles out in his dead 
reckoning, his faith is not without 
foundation. The scientific observations 
which would have been most desirable 
are those on the nature of the inland ice and 
on the ice-bare land, from a geologist’s point 
of view. These we cannot learn were made. 
For the only member of the party capable 
of examining such questions to any 
purpose—the naturalist, Mr. Verhoeff—was 
lost in crossing a glacier at the head of 
Robertson Bay. His friends believed that 
he would be found living among the Eskimo. 
But on Mr. Peary’s second expedition re- 
turning to Inglefield Gulf last autumn, the 
Eskimo declared they had not seen anything 
of him. He fell, most likely, into a crevasse. 
It appears, however, from an excellent 
paper contributed to the Geographical 
Journal, by Mr. Cyrus Adams (October, 
1893), that many other observations were 
accumulated, and will no doubt be published 
either in a report communicated to the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
or in this narrative of all his journeys, which 
we trust Mr. Peary may live to prepare. 
Meantime, this brief, lively, well-illus- 
trated, and entirely unpretentious tale of 
a remarkable expedition will be widely read 
and warmly appreciated. 
Rosert Brown. 








Verses. By Christina G. Rossetti. (S.P.C.K.) 


Ir the past year has been mainly one of 
silence among the Muses, if Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Morris have said no word, if the 
babble of lesser singers has too often only 
reminded us of the great voices that are 


be memorable for two gracious things. It 
has found a new poet in Mr. Francis 
Thompson, and it has given us a singularly 
beautiful volume from the hands of Miss 
Rossetti. Miss Rossetti’s gifts, unfairly, 
as I think, obscured for some time by the 
marvellous genius of her brother, have none 
the less won recognition in the hearts of 
many men. Her poetry has always been 
reticent and unassuming, but always 
stamped with a rare distinction, a perfection 
of form, and an elevation of spirit which 
are as welcome as flowers in May. It is 
with a pride of possession that one puts 
her new volume upon the shelf, to return 
to again and again for refreshment of the 
appropriate mood. The verses here gathered 
together have been in a sense published 
before, and are now reprinted from the three 
volumes of devotional musings in which 
they originally appeared. Practically, how- 
ever, they are new to lovers of literature, 
whose attention is not always called to the 
publications of the 8. P. C. K. In various 
ways they are not without traces of their 
origin. A cycle of verses written, as some 
of Miss Rossetti’s are, to fit the feasts and 
fasts of the Prayer Book, must needs, one 
would think, want something at times of 
spontaneity. The spiritual moods of the 
most devout do not follow precisely the 
order of the ecclesiastical year, nor can those 
who are nearest in sympathy to John write 
with equal felicity of Paul and Didymus. 
A little discreet pruning might have made 
this book even more representative of the 
author’s powers than it is, by the removal 
of repetitions and weaknesses accidental to 
the method of its composition. But this 
may not be everyone’s view, and even s0 
much of criticism appears ungracious, where 
the only desire is to praise rightly. 

It is natural, after this long interval, to 
look back to Miss Rossetti’s earlier work, 
and attempt to measure the growth which 
divides it from that of to-day. Certain 
elements in that earlier work have dis- 
appeared ; certain others have become fixed 
and dominant. The note of paganism, s0 
inconsistent with the writer’s general stand- 
point, has ceased to sound; there are no 
more dirges for dead love, no more tears 
over life or yearnings for the rest of 
oblivion. The sense that the world is 4 
vanity of vanities has survived, but it has 
been transformed: no longer an ultimate 
criticism of existence, it has become the foil 
to a religious philosophy. And so, too, the 
veil of unearthliness, of detachment, which 
was always present in her most charac- 
teristic and serious moods, has extended 
itself over the whole field of vision. The 
direct human view of things, the fresh 
impulse of the senses, the keenness of 
simple emotion, have become dim in the 
shadow of all time and all eternity. There 
is abundance of love for humanity still ; but 
it is a reflected love, for man as the image 
of the Most High, for man as the beloved of 
Christ, not for man simply as man. 


not clinging but charity. 
** Lord, make us all love all: that when we meet 
Even myr‘ads of earth’s myriads at Thy Bar, 
We may be glad as all true lovers are 
Who having , count reunion sweet, 








was in Peary 


the nursery and Mr. 





hushed in Westminster Abbey, it will still 


Safe gathered home around Thy bless¢d feet, 





When 
Miss Rossetti speaks of love now she meats 
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Come home by different roads from near or far, 

Whether by whirlwind or by flaming car, 
From pangs or sleep, safe folded round Thy seat. 
Oh, if our brother's blood cry out at us, 

How shall we meet Thee who hast loved us all, 
Thee whom we never ioved, not loving him? 
The unloving cannot chant with Seraphim, 

Bear harp of gold or palm victorious, 

Or face the Vision Beatifical.’’ 


In this sense Love is the keynote of Miss 
Rossetti’s book. It is the final outcome of 
all her disciplines and raptures, her message, 
as it was St. John’s, to her generation. 
She rings changes on the beloved word of 
Love, filling her heart with its music. 
But the individual, personal love of the 
Monna Innominata, that is no longer a sub- 
ject of her song. An exactly similar change 
has come over her cutlook upon nature. 
It has been etherealised, spiritualised. The 
primal sensuous delight in flowers and tho 
song of birds, the heart that beat in sym- 
pathy with June, have vanished. She is 
still sensitive to the beauty of earth, but 
chiefly to those aspects of that beauty which 
suggest the unearthly, the symbolic aspects, 
in which the spiritual shines most clearly 
through the material veil: not the full- 
hearted, aggressive, jubilant moods, but 
the quiet tints, the serenor landscapes, the 
gentle breezes. These tendencies were 
visible enough in both the earlier volumes ; 
but then they were but the expression of 
one side of a multiplex personality: in the 
verses now before us all the light is reflected 
from that one facet. In a word, Miss 
Rossetti has become definitely and exclu- 
sively a religious singer. 

Of course in a sense all great poetry is 
religious, with lamps of spiritual illumina- 
tion and deep wells of spiritual consolation. 
But in a narrower sense it is convenient to 
mean by religious poetry the presentation, 
through the poet’s art, of spiritual truth in 
the forms and under the symbols which it 
has taken on for Christianity, the versing 
of definitely Christian doctrine and Christian 
aspiration. In this kind of poetry English 
literature has, as a rule, been singularly 
lacking. We have nothing to set beside the 
grand bursts of Latin medieval hymnology. 
Some splendid passages of Milton and the 
work of a remarkable little group of writers 
who preceded Milton, sombrenesses of 
Donne and serenities of Herbert, Crashaw 
with his sensuous raptures, Vaughan with 
his “bright shoots of everlastingness,” 
Southwell, Habington, Herrick, Marvell, 
and half a dozen others—these are the brief 
flowering time of the rose of religious song 
in England. It was a thing that grew up 
and died in some two-thirds of a century, 
and it was never repeated. What followed 
is written at large in the pages of our hymn- 
books: indifferent rhyming and, at the best, 
irreproachable sentiment in fustian phrase. 
During the eighteenth century, hymn-writing 
fell to lower levels than any other branch of 
literature ; and, ritual being an essentially 
conservative thing, and conservatism a drag 
never to degeneration but always to reform, 
the romantic revival affected it not at all. 
Lyte and Faber are as mediocre as Ken or 
Watts or Wesley. Even the High Church 
movement, which in so many ways breathed 
new life into the dry bones of English 
Churchmanship, failed in this one. Viewed 





merely as poetry, the Christian Year is in- 
considerable ; and even Newman, a marvel- 
lous artist in prose, seldom moves freely in 
the restraints of metre. The fact is that to 
the Anglo-Saxon temper, with its extra- 
ordinary love of precise statement, even 
religion has usually presented itself as a 
thing rather to be formulated in creeds than 
to be shadowed forth insymbols. Mevaphor, 
extravagance, hyperbole, the life of religious 
poetry, as of all poetry—these it always 
prefers to avoid. And therefore we have 
no great religious music, no great religious 
painting either. An English divine writes 
hymns in the spirit in which Archbishop 
Trench claims to have compiled his Sacred 
Latin Poetry. THe says :— 


“It is needless to say that all hymns which in 
any way imply the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation are excluded. In like manner 
all are excluded, which involve any creature- 
worship, or which speak of the mother of our 
Lord in any other language than that which 
Scripture has sanctioned and our Church 
adopted.” 

But the Muse, even Urania, refuses to 
have her wings clipped like this, or to be 
chained to the car of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, It is worth noting that, of the 
band of seventeenth-century writers whom 
I mentioned just now, two were Catholics ; 
and the three greatest, Donne, Vaughan, 
and Herbert, were all of Welsh extraction, 
Celts not Saxons. Evidently religious 
poetry is something of an exotic in English 
literature. 

I do not know whether Miss Rossetti is a 
Catholic or a Protestant—and how difficult 
it would be to say this of Keble or Newman— 
but it is quite certain that with her Italian 
blood she has inherited tones of speech and 
manners of thought which do not belong to 
our country; and in this fact you have 
a physiological expression of the unique 
character of her work. She stands in 
definite and easily intelligible relations to 
her brother on the one hand, and to the 
artistic tendencies of Dante and the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters on the other. There is 
the same intimate sense of spiritual beauty, 
and the same desire to embody this beauty 
in a concrete symbol. Some of her verses 
are almost archaic in this respect; they are 
one in spirit with those groups of heavenly 
figures drawn rather stiffly with trumpets 
and uplifted faces on a gold background : 
these, for instance : 

** Leaf from leaf Christ knows, 
Himself the Lily and the Rose. 
‘* Sheep from sheep Christ tells, 
Himself the Shepherd, no one else. 
** Star and star he names, 
Himself outblazing all their flames. 
** Dove by dove, he calls 
To set each on the golden walls. 
‘** Drop by drop, he counts 
The flood of ocean as it mounts. 
‘* Grain by grain, his hand 
Numbers the innumerable sand. 
** Lord, I lift to Thee 
In peace what is and what shall be. 
** Lord, in peace I trust 
To Thee all epirits and all dust.” 
Miss Rossetti is almost equally felicitous in 
her handling of imagery, whether she elects 
the traditional inheritance of religious poets, 





the well-worn store of scriptural metaphor, 
rich with its association; or whether she 
goes further afield, to seek a spiritual sug- 
gestion in the harvest of her own quiet eye. 
Very delicate is some of her vignette work, 
as in this prayer for the grace of detach- 
ment from earthly things : 
‘* Not with the sparrow building here a house ; 
But with the swallow tabernacling so 
As still to poise alert to rise and go 
On eager wings with wing-outspeeding wills 
Beyond earth’s gourds and past her almond 


ughs 
Past utmost bound of the everlasting hills.’’ 


She displays also a remarkable command of 
metrical form. As of old, the sonnet seems 
to be the mode of expression most natural 
to her: a sonnet constructed with infinite 
art, with the very spirit of music in its 
rhythms, and with a subtle and audacious 
disposition of irregular accents to dispel all 
danger of monotony. But outside this 
special sphore she is at her ease alike with 
the simplest lyric and the most complicated 
stanza. Long poems are excluded from the 
scope of the present volume, and, one thinks, 
rightly so. The long religious poem is 
essentially a mistake: it is but rarely and 
for brief intervals that the religious con- 
sciousness, or any other intensely emotional 
consciousness, can maintain itself at such 
an elevation as to pass naturally into song. 
So here we have mainly short swallow- 
flights of music, bubbling springs that well 
up for a moment and disappear in the earth 
again. Two or three I cannot forbear 
quoting. The first two are complete; the 
third is half of a two-stanza poem. I give 
them with their headings. 


‘THESE ALL WAIT UPON THEE. 


** Tnnocent eyes not ours 
Are made to look on flowers, 
Eyes of small birds and insects small ; 
Morn after summer morn 
The sweet rose on her thorn 
Opens her bosom to them all. 
Tho least and last of things 
That soar on quivering wings, 
Or crawl among the grass blades out of sight, 
Have just as clear a right 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As Queens or Kings.”’ 


And a second : 
‘6 4 VAIN SHADOW. 


‘* The world—what a world, ah me! 
Mouldy, worm-eaten, grey ; 
Vain as a leaf from a tree, 
As a fading day, 
As veriest vanity, 
As the froth and the spray 
Of the hollow-billowed sea, 
As what was and shall not be, 
As what is and passes away.”’ 


And a third : 
‘¢ Earth hath clear call of daily bells, 
A chancel-vault of gloom and star, 
A rapture where the anthems are, 
A thunder when the organ swells : 
Alas, man’s daily life—what else >— 
Is out of tune with daily bells.’’ 
There is a very delicate beauty in the im- 
perfect rhyme—itself subtly ‘‘ out of tune,” 
which completes the sense here. 

Some of the simpler rhythms appear to 
me well adapted for singing purposes. I 
do not know if any of them have been set 
to music. But if so, the hymnbook com- 
pilers might take the opportunity to 
diversify their doggerel with a little litera- 
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ture. This, for instance, has the refrain 
which is so effective in congregational 
singing. 

** A PURE RIVER OF WATER OF LIFE. 


** We know not a voice of that River, 
If vocal or silent it be, 
Where for ever and ever and ever 
It flows to no sea. 
** More deep than the seas is that River, 
More full than their manifold tides, 
Where for ever and ever and ever 
It flows and abides. 


‘** Pure gold is the bed of that River, 
(The gold of that land is the best), 
Where for ever and ever and ever, 
It flows on at rest. 


** Oh goodly the banks of that River, 
Oh goodly the fruits that they bear, 
Where for ever and ever and ever, 
It flows and is fair. 


** For lo! on each bank of that River, 
The Tree of Life life-giving grows, 
Where for ever and ever and ever, 
The pure River flows.” 


Miss Rossetti’s philosophy is as low-toned, 
as full of half-tints, as her art. It is no 
robust, jubilant, self-satisfied, Christianity 
that she has to offer. She has seen the 
world and the bitterness thereof. The 
shadows of its disappointments and per- 
plexities still cloud her mental horizon. 
And yet through all she retains a moderate 
optimism: she is content to walk dimly, 
to hold a humble faith, that in some un- 
known way things will work out all right, 
that man will have a chance of fulfilling 
his high destinies, and that Love will still 
be lord of all. It isa philosophy of resig- 
nation, a creed for the evening of life, of 
acceptance rather than endeavour, waiting 
rather than working. ‘‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Here is a 
characteristic meditation : 


‘THEN SHALL YE SHOUT. 


** Tt seems an casy thing, 
Mayhap, one day to sing, 
Yet the next day 
We cannot sing or say. 


** Keep silence with good heart, 
While silence fits onr part ; 
Another day 
We shall both sing and say. 


** Keep silence, counting time 
To strike in at the chime : 
Prepare to sound— 

Our part is coming round. 


** Can we not sing or say ? 
In silence let us pray, 
And meditate 
Our love-song while we wait.’ 


So, too, in a very beautiful sonnet she looks 
to death with a faith that has been tried 
and has come through the trial serene and 
confident : 


** Death is not death, and therefore do I hope: 
Nor silence silence ; and I therefore sing 
A very humble, hopeful, quiet psalm, 
Searching my heartfield for an offering ; 
A handful of sun-courting heliotrope, 
Of myrrh a bundle, and a little balm."’ 


Surely a heartfield, where it is good to 
wander and gather rest and comfort in the 
heat of the day. 

Epmunp K. Cuamprrs., 





Life and Times of the Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. In 2 
vols. (Blackwoods.) 


TuerE is no doubt that, for the moment, 
this is an opportune book. It is readable, 
without putting any strain upon either the 
philosophy or the history of the reader. It 
is written by one amiable gentleman about 
another, and it merits and will surely obtain 
the indulgence of a good-natured public. 
This is about the measure of it: to be read 
this year, shelved the next, and forgotten 
thereafter. If there were any itical 
secrets among Mr. Smith’s papers, the time 
has not come to divulge them; and accord- 
ingly, where official documents have to be 
referred to, as for example in connexion 
with the despatch of the fleet to Besika 
Bay, selections are made from them for 
purposes of local colour only, and not as 
additions to history. Here the author could 
not well help himself: as it is, he has 
perhaps strained official reticence somewhat 
in the following quotation from one of Mr. 
Smith’s letters to his family : 


“At luncheon at the Admiralty we were dis- 
cussing our several ideas of rest, and G. 
Hamilton and Geschen both declared in favour 
of being allowed to stay at home on Sunday 
morning when their wives went to church.” 


On the other hand, if forecasts are per- 
missible at all, it is pretty safe to say that 
five-and-twenty years hence, when the 
publication of secrets will have become at 
the same time discreet and uninteresting, a 
Life of Mr. Smith will be impossibly out of 
date. To whom will it then appeal? Out- 
side of departmental work he did hardly 
anything: his influence, strongly felt by 
his contemporaries, will be unappreciable 
in another generation. Accordingly, his 
life—if it was to be written in two volumes 
at all—had to be written now, and on these 
terms it was placed in good hands when it 
was committed to Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Discursive, garrulous, and chatty, Sir 
Herbert seems to have written with even 
less trouble than it will cost another to read 
him. Some old stories, that have done 
good service for past generations of poli- 
ticians, are retold of the present. An easy 
familiarity with the classics elevates the 
subject of the book: so easy indeed 
that Sir Herbert spurns the fetters of 
mechanical formalism and renders Mr. 
Smith’s family motto, Deo non fortuna fretus, 
as “ freighted not by fortune but by God.” 
He draws accomplished parallels—between 
the Smiths’ Methodist objections to sending 
their boy to Oxford, and the edict which for- 
bade Lacedemonian youths to go to Athens; 
between the mental and moral qualities of 
young Raffaele in his studio, and of youn 
W. H. Smith at 192, Strand. As it woul 
have been impossible to make a full book of 
the ‘‘ Life” alone, it has been very plenti- 
fully filled up with the ‘‘ Times” of Mr. 
Smith, chronologically and annalistically 
arranged on the plan of the annual 
summaries which newspapers publish on 
New Years day. Page follows page 
in which Mr. Gladstone is far more the 
theme than Mr. Smith; digressions on 
the eloquence of Bishop Magee, the 
attitude of Lord Hartington, and so 





forth abound; and what was perhaps 
meant to disguise the political unimportance 
of the greater part of Smith’s life in effect 
emphasises it. Since the “Times” of 
W. H. Smith contain so little of Smith 
himself, the conclusion is forced on us 
without escape that he originated nothing, 
that he led but little, and that, however 
admirable personally, he had singularly 
little influence on the times in which he 
lived. Hence, for some third of this book 
the interest lies not in Mr. Smith, for he 
played during its time at most a spectator’s 
art, but in the opinions of Sir Herbert 
axwell. They are frankly old-world and 
Tory. To him the Ballot Act is still 
“‘un-British, almost cowardly,” and the 
Reform Act of 1867 a beginning of evil. 
Of 1865 he writes: 
“‘ With Lord Palmerston’s firm will and quaint 
genial personality there was lost that sense of 
security, which made moderate men of both 
parties feel safer under a strong Liberal ad- 
ministration than under a weak Conservative 
one. Henceforward, step by step, in ever- 
accelerating descent, the Liberal party was to 
follow the path of reckless opportunism, till, 
as has come to pasa at this day, it has parted 
with all the men who might draw to it the 
confidence of the educated and consciously 
responsible.” 

Smith belonged to a class of statesmen 
peculiar to the middle of this century, of 
whom, as time goes on, England is likely to 
see less and less. Trade made him, trade 
educated him, and he did his work as a 
consummate tradesman does it. Who the 
Smiths were nobody knows. His grandfather 
married beneath him; his grandmother 
could not write her name. His father was 
a hard-headed, self-willed, and somewhat 
narrow-minded man of business. Smith’s 
boyhood was dull; his education was con- 
tracted; he was put to work for his living 
early, and from the time when luckier lads 
get into sixth forms, he was overworked in 
his business and had the command of money 
which he had earned himself. These 
beginnings, no doubt, led him to great 
things; he became, and largely thanks to 
them, enormously rich, though neither 
closefisted nor greedy, and leader of the 
House of Commons without a_ particle 
of the gift of oratory. But they had 
their revenge. In later life he regretted 
his ignorance of classical history, but that 
was a small matter; his real defect was his 
inability to amuse himself except with extra 
work, his inveterate tendency to common- 
place, his want of spring of mind and 
imagination. Hence his leisure was devoted 
to more business, the business of benevo- 
lence. When he was not earning money, 
he administered charities, and was a model 
parishioner, a school board member, and 
so forth. His politics were middle class 

olitics, moderate Liberal at first, moderate 

onservative afterwards. He was black- 
balled at the Reform at thirty-nine, Liberal- 
Conservative candidate for Westminster at 
forty, and Conservative-Liberal member a 
little later, soon merging into a docile 
Conservative of a rather opportunist kind. 
His mind expanded itself in Evangelical 
religion, and his piety is equally remark- 
able for its unobtrusive sincerity and for its 
entire want of unction. His reading was 
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practically nil, though Sir H. Maxwell 
thoughtfully mentions that he was the pro- 
prietor of some thousands of well-bound 
books. In fact, his business was to sell 
books, not toread them. From the Crimean 
to the Russo-Turkish War he was, in his 
own person, practically the firm in the 
Strand; and when he took up the labour of 
leading the House of Commons he took it 
up as a business, which it was his duty to 
conduct, and he managed it with fairness, 
orderliness, and regularity, more precious 
perhaps in the long run than the brilliance 
of Conservative or the earnestness of Liberal 
premiers. 

The sterling worth of his character was 
such that no man could fail to respect it and 
few to admire it. He was the most modest 
of men, and had the raré natural gift of 
being entirely devoid of snobbishness. 
When he first went to the Admiralty he 
writes to his wife : 

“‘ My patent has come te-day and I have taken 
my seat at the Board, who address me as ‘ Sir’ 
in every sentence. It is strange and makes me 
shy at first, and I have to do what I hardl 
like—to send for them, not go to them; but 
am told they expect me, as their chief, to 
require respect.” 

To Mr. Lawson, of the Daily Telegraph, 
he said, about the same time, ‘“‘ It must 
seem funny enough to you, who remember 
me working in my shirt sleeves, to see me 
installed here.” As late as 1887 he pre- 
sided, as one of their number, at the annual 
dinner of the Prince of Wales’ tradesmen— 
why not? did he not supply the newspapers 
to Marlborough House ? 

Of his public talents he was singularly 
diffident. To Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald he 
writes at a time when he was actually 
leading the House :— 


‘‘ My present impression is that I ought not to 
speak anywhere at all; old Jenner is very 
strong against it. I cannot believe that a 
speech of mine would help any fellow, but I 
would rather give you a lift up than any other 
man in the House.” 

In truth, as a speaker, Smith was wholly 
mediocre. He had difficulty in framing a 
sentence, not a simple statement of fact, 
without introducing the word “duty ” into 
it, not in the least from cant, but from a 
sheer combination of moral excellence with 
intellectual limitation. Commonplace was 
the vein in which he found natural self- 
expression :— 

“The elections are all going against us,” he 
wrote in 1880, ‘‘and it looks as if the Liberals 
would be as strong as they were in 1868. I 
hope Cross will keep his seat, but at present 
the wave—for it is just like a tidal wave— 
appears to be rising higher and sweeping every- 
thing before it. We know, however, that there 
is a Ruler, and that the wills of men can be 
controlled by Him, and T am quite content.” 
And in 1887 :— 


“As I grow older I realise that I am getting 
nearer to the end myself; and while the close of 
life loses any terror it once had, the duty of 
being useful to allaround me . . . comes home 
to me every day with greater strength.” 


His charity was enormous, and had the rare 


time, pressed with petitions as he was, he 
knew how to refuse. Strange applications 
were made to him. One introduction ran 
thus :-— 

‘*The bearer of this is an earnest Christian 
young man. He is at present employed ina 
wine cellar, an occupation altogether unsuited 
to his tastes now that he has become a new man 
in Christ Jesus.” 


But this was" not the way to approach him, 
and he could be stern to canting and insin- 
cere appeals. ‘‘ Think of my mother, sir!” 
said a dismissed rascally clerk ; ‘‘ she has 
no one to depend on but me, and if you 
dismiss me without a character I shall be 
unable to support her.” Smith was not to 
be thus imposed upon. ‘ You should have 
thought of your mother before, sir,” was all 
he said. 

His quiet humour was considerable, and 
under a suave and guileless demeanour he 
concealed—as the House of Commons dis- 
covered during his leadership—ano little 
strategical finesse. Once it aided him so 
far that he even turned the tables on an 
interviewer : 

‘*The proprietor of one of the principal New 
York ilies being in London, wrote to 
request an interview with the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Smith had minuted the letter 
‘Express regret,’ when he changed his mind 
and said to his secretary, ‘No! let him come; 
he can give me the information I want about 
the municipal institutions of New York’ (the 
Local Government Bill was under consideration 
in the House of Commons at the time). An 
appointment was made, the interview took 
= and for a quarter of an hour the great 
journalist was kept busy answering Mr. Smith’s 
questions. Then the next appointment was 
announced, the visitor was bowed out, and it 
flashed on him that for once a Britisher had 
outwitted a Yankee. ‘I guess,’ he remarked 
to the private secretary as he picked up his hat, 
‘I guess that Mr. Smith has interviewed me.’” 


It is on Smith’s personality that the 
reader will like best to dwell, and to dwell 
affectionately, and this is the part of his 
life which Sir Herbert Maxwell has handled 
best. Perhaps if, instead of a weighty 
book, Sir Herbert had produced only a 
magazine article or two, sketching Smith’s 
career and estimating his character and 
influence, he would have paid to his late 
leader a more felicitous tribute. But how- 
ever the portrait be presented, no one can 
turn from it without a feeling of sincere 
respect and of warm liking, or without a 
ah, strong in proportion to the part 
politics play in his interests, that wehad more 
plain men like the late Mr. W. H. Smith. 
J. A. Hamitron. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Red Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Britomart. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


In 


In 


Raymond's Folly. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A Naughty Girl. By J. Ashby Sterry, 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


The Old House of Rayner. By B. Grimley 
Hill. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Relics, By Frances MacNab. (Heinemann.) 


THERE is no one who will not welcome a 
fresh work from the pen of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. His name is a guarantee for 
good workmanship; and if Red Diamonds, 
his latest effort, can scarcely be pronounced 
superior to previous productions, it certainly 
shows no abatement in originality and 
imaginative power. The plot is a singular, 
but not an altogether improbable, one. Six 
South African adventurers become joint 
owners of a diamond mine, which yields 
little at first, but eventually turns out worth 
a million of money. By an arrangement 
duly formulated in a deed of partnership 
they are possessors of equal shares in the 
mine, each partner naming an heir to 
succeed him in case of his owndeath. Then 
a chapter of accidents ensues. One of the 
band dies of an overdose of chloral, a second 
is murdered, a third is killed in a duel with 
another partner, who forthwith decamps from 
the scene of action, while a fifth, Noah 
Bland, is lynched in punishment for a crime 
of unusual atrocity, but, before execution, 
is allowed time to write a letter home to his 
son and heir in England, Japhet Bland. 
The sole survivor, an American named Seth 
Chickering, sells the property and comes to 
London with the intention of discovering 
the various heirs. Here the story com- 
mences. Seth Chickering is murdered on 
the very night of his arrival; and the 
memoranda contained in his pocket book, 
which is produced at the inquest, furnish 
materials for an entertaining tale running 
through three pleasant volumes, and ending 
satisfactorily to all parties concerned, except 
to the leading villain, Japhet Bland, who 
in respect of cold-blooded villany is a worthy 
descendant of his father. 


By B. Paul Neuman. 


Britomart is a novel powerfully conceived, 
and full of strong scenes and strong 
characters. The writer is particularly 
happy in the complete contrasts of indi- 
vidual character which she contrives to 
introduce throughout. In the opening 
scene Richard Trevenna, a cynical and 
sceptical invalid of fifty, is persuaded by 
his old friend Edmund Grey, a warmhearted, 
shy little man, Master of an Oxford college, 
to atone for a wrong committed in early life, 
and to marry the woman who more than 
twenty years before had borne him a 
daughter. In consequence of this marriage 
Geoffrey, the nephew and expectant heir 
of Richard Trevenna, becomes disinherited, 
and is compelled to break off his engage- 
ment with Viola Field, the daughter of 
a wealthy London merchant. Richard 
Trevenna soon passes out of the story, 





A Buried Sin. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


Michael's Crag. By Grant Allen. (Leaden- | 





virtues of being reserved and discriminating. 


hall Press.) 


' which is mainly concerned with the sub- 
|sequent fortunes of Geoffrey, Penrose 
| Trevenna (the illegitimate daughter already 


mentioned), and Viola Field. The last- 
named character, a feeble-souled, doll- 


He gave constantly, with every precaution | Joyce Martindale. By Mrs. H. E. Russell. like little creature, reminding one of Dora 


to conceal the giver’s name ; and at the same 


(Remington. ) 


Copperfield, is a skilfully drawn antithesis 
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to Penrose, the “ Britomart”’ of the book, 
who is gifted with the strongest powers of 
will and sense of duty, coupled with an 
almost uncomfortably bold habit of plain 
speaking. Mrs. Martin is more successful 
in her delineation of women than of men; 
but her story never lacks interest for a 
moment, and ought to prove a successful 
one. 


Without presenting any novel features 
either of plot or character, 4 Buried Sin is 
well constructed, and reads pleasantly. The 
mischief of the story is wrought by one 
Levison, a Jew, land-agent to Sir Reginald 
Thurlowe, who, to gratify a private grudge, 
procures for the heir, Harold Thurlowe, a 
sentence of ten years’ transportation, by 
commissioning the latter to cash for him a 
cheque ostensibly drawn by Sir Reginald. 
Of the notes thus procured for him he gives 
Harold half, and buries the remaining half 
in his garden. The cheque turns out to be a 
forgery ; and as no notes can be traced 
except those cashed by Harold, he is brought 
to trial, and the verdict goes against him. 
It does not require an Oedipus to forecast 
almost from the first what the outcome 
of this situation will be; and the only 
mystery is whether the ‘‘ Buried Sin” is 
the buried bank notes, or whether it refers 
to the concealment of a compromising bit 
of family history on the part of Mrs. Kent, 
mother of Reginald and Algernon Kent, 
two prominent characters of the tale. There 
is a touch of weakness in the device by 
which Dolly Blaine and George D’Alton 
are enabled to marry at the end of tho 
book. People are not so much in the habit 
of settling large estates and handsome 
incomes, even upon near and dear friends, 
in order to bring their love affairs to a 
satisfactory conclusion, as to justify a 
novelist in resorting to such a contrivance. 
Nevertheless, there is a straightforward 
directness of narrative in A Buried Sin, an 
entire absence of padding, and an abundance 
of love-making, which are in themselves 
ample recommendations. 


Mr. Grant Allen frequently contrives to 
invest his literary productions with some 
external feature of an uncommon order. A 
few months ago it was an extraordinary 
title that met the eye and excited the 
curiosity ; on this occasion it has occurred 
either to the author or his publisher to 
announce Michael's Crag, on the outside of 
its cover, as ‘‘Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ New 
Story.’” Litera scripta manet ; and possibly 
the device is an ingenious one for per- 
petuating an impression of the freshness of 
the work long after successors to it have 
been born, which at the author’s usual rate 
of production will not be in the far distant 
future. Mr. Allen may be assured that 
there is no need of any factitious con- 
trivance for maintaining the popularity 
of the present story. Some of his 
quaintest inventiveness has been pressed 
into the service in the composition of this 
ingenious novelette. ‘'wo of the charac- 
ters alone are unique specimens of creative 
genius. One is Walter Tyrrel, who has 


accidentally caused the death of a boy by 
kickin 


some stones over the top of a 
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shuns the summit and paces the beach 
beneath, tortured with an agony of remorse; 
the other is Michael Trevennack, the boy’s 
father, who received an injury to his brain 
in the same accident, and who now avoids 
the foot of the rocks, and delights to fre- 
quent their summit, burning with a frantic 
impulse—only suppressed at the entreaties 
of his wife—to announce himself to the 
world as Michael the Archangel. Three 
hundred and fifty marginal illustrations in 
silhouette, by F. C. Gould and A. OC. Gould, 
are a fantastic but not an unpleasing 
feature of the work. 


Tales of Australian life are, necessarily 
perhaps, pervaded by a strong family like- 
ness, and there are few phases of life or 
scenery in Joyce Martindale which Bolder- 
wood and other popular writers have not 
already utilised. Apart, however, from the 
usual incidents of sheep and cattle farming, 
there is a tale of an Anglican curate of 
strictly ascetic views, belonging to a 
church in Sydney, who, unfortunately for 
his pronounced opinions upon the virtue of 
celibacy, loses his heart to Joyce Martindale, 
the heroine. The sensible advice of his 
vicar upon the subject is successful in calm- 
ing his conscientious scruples, and all might 
have gone well but for the discovery that 
his elder brother had some years before 
robbed Joyce’s father of a large amount of 
money. Mrs. Russell delivers strong and 
sometimes trenchant opinions upon social 
subjects; her powers of description are 
good, and her dialogues above the average 
order of merit. 


Raymond's Folly, further described as 
‘The story of an experiment in Utopia,” 
gives an account of the formation of a Boys’ 
Club, designed to be “ so attractive that the 
boys would dread the idea of leaving it, and 
yet affording far more than mere enter- 
tainment, being in truth a comprehensive 
training of body, mind, and character.” 
As usual with books of this sort, the results 
achieved are delightful; but as the scheme 
depends for its success entirely upon the 
personal character and influence of its pre- 
siding genius, it is scarcely one which the 
most sanguine reformer could ever expect to 
see realised, except in special instances. 


It would be rash to assume that the 
addition of sixpence to the usual price of a 
paper-covered novelette could imply any 
guarantee of superiority in regard to the 
contents, but at all events 4 Naughty Girl, 
published at eighteenpence, is far above the 
average merit of this class of books. Mr. 
Sterry appears to have tried his hand at 
fiction on several previous occasions, and he 
writes in an easy style, with an abundance of 
up-to-date allusions, which seems admirably 
adapted for light literature of the kind. 
Lest the title should be thought to indicate 
any tale of impropriety, it may be well to 
explain that the central figure of the narra- 
tive is a penniless young lady who is fond 
of the harmless pleasantry that ‘“ having 
naught she must needs be naughty.” 


Another addition to the vast mass of books 
which invariably compel one to wonder 
why they were ever written, and how they 
ever came to be printed, is Zhe Old House of 


entitled How to Read in ‘‘The Long.” The 
latter is a weakly written and rather foolish 
account of two Oxford undergraduates, who 
went down to Cornwall to read for their 
examination, but fell in love instead. The 
Old House of Rayner has a trifle more back- 
bone in it, and may perhaps be allowed to 
pass muster as a specimen of melodramatic 
aud sensational narrative; but the writer’s 
trick of investing with personality the house 
itself—e.g., ‘‘ Now this arrangement did not 
at all please the Old House. He did not 
care at all for Mrs. Tarleton—in fact, 
thought her a scheming humbug,” &c.—is 
puerile and tiresome. 


Readers will be charmed with Jelics, a 
book purporting to contain the thoughts 
and reflections of a spinster, who, however, 
late in life meets with an old lover of hor 
early days, and marries him. As the 
author herself remarks, it is little more 
than a record of forgotten trifles, but the 
humour and pathos and genial fancy she 
displays merit the kindliest of criticisms. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Studies of Travel. By E. A. Freeman. In 
2 vols. (Putnam’s Sons.) These two books— 
one on Greece, one on Italy—are notes of 
Prof. Freeman’s travels in 1877, 1881, 1883, re- 
printed from various magazines. Among the 
papers is the Jter ad Brundisium, over ground 
not familiar to everyone, by Anagni and 
Ferentino, Benevento, Hannibal’s Camp, and 
fishy Bari. As we turn over the pages we hear 
again the voice of the Professor, his clear 
enunciation, his well-remembered emphasis. 
We recognise the style which brings out and 
insists on the leading thoughts, and which is so 
transparent in its simplicity. It seems an easy 
style till we try to imitate it, and then we 
get some suspicion of its hidden art. One 
feature of it, at all events, is the intense, though 
restrained, enthusiasm which runs all through. 
Prof. Freeman felt all that he saw and all that 
he said, and he makes his descriptions alive to 
his readers. He had a sure hand in depicting 
localities, and his remarkable memory makes 
every scene clearer by some apt comparison. 
The note of interest in human affairs is, of 
course, always the leading one. It is the arch 
at Tiryns, the rude walls at Cori, which draw 
his eye first; when nature comes under his 
regard, it is nature as she affected man 
or worked for him—the hill-top sites 
which protected town life, or the sea 
‘‘which brought so many dangers.” Great 
was the pleasure which he evidently felt in 
tracing the history of Norman architecture half 
over Europe, from Britain to Bitonto; and the 
tiny Byzantine churches of Athens claimed his 
attention as much as the work of Perikles or 
Herodes. From Athens, certainly, he might 
well illustrate one of his dicta: ‘‘ In the life of 
cities nothing preserves like early overthrow, 
nothing destroys like continuous life”; but we 
are not sure that this is always true. Argos 
illustrates it in one way, Mycenae and Ninfa 
in another; some day we may find that Sybaris 
illustrates it, but what can Silchester show, 
save its walls? There are more misprints than 
there should be in these Studies—Gabia for 
Gabii ought not to have escaped revision, aud 
“how the spirit of freedom set with Thrasy- 
boules on the brow of Phylé” invites conjec- 
tural restoration. But the Studies are as 
charming as they are instructive. There are a 


few books, sometimes oddly chosen, which 
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of reading at certain places: Le Roi des 
Montagnes at Athens, Romola at Florence, at 
Rome the Marble Faun and Boissier’s Prom- 
enades Archéologiques. Let these two dainty 
little volumes go henceforth in the travelling 
bag to Piraeus and across the Alps. 


“ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS”’: Greece 
in the Age of Pericles. By A. J. Grant. (John 
Murray.) This is a clear and thoughtful sketch 
of the best days of free Greece, but slighter than 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s Pericles and_ the Golden 
Age of Athens. Mr. Grant has wisely not tried 
to put everything into one small book, and he 
has selected for special stress—(1) the social 
and religious conditions of the country; (2) 
the relation of Greek history to the general 
history of Europe. Hence he brings out clearly 
the essential unlikeness of an ancient state to a 
modern one, not only in size, but also in the 
fact that its civilisation was the property, 
almost exclusively, of males; and he indicates 
more indirectly how far the performance of 
most of the labour by slaves in Greece vitiates 
a comparison between Greek and modern 
democracy. There is no royal road to learning, 
and all these new manuals make an offer of 
learning or culture on too easy terms; but Mr. 
Grant’s writing leaves the impression that he 
could do good work on a larger scale and of a 
more solid sort. The illustrations are, many of 
them, poor. The Acropolis of Athens is not 
such a mountain as p. 71 makes it, and a 
drawing of it which contains the Tower of the 
Franks is hardly worth reproducing at the 
present day. 


‘‘@ESCHICHTE DES ALTERTHUMS.” Zweiter 
Band. Geschichte des Abendlandes bis auf die 
Perserkriege. Von E. Meyer. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta.) Herr Meyer’s second volume, the con- 
tinuation of a long interrupted work, is an 
illustration of a certain reaction against 
specialism which is beginning to show itself in 
more than one field. Like Welzhofer’s Allge- 
meine Geschichte des Altertums, it is an attempt 
to deai with the history of the Mediterranean 
peoples as a part of a larger whole, and to 
depict that whole, not merely to allude to it. 
The task is one calling for a somewhat rare 
combination of qualities: learning directed to 
some neglected fields as well as to the ves 
tpirokos Of Greek and Roman affairs, and a 
power of fusing various material into one 
easily-flowing story. In this latter quality 
Welzhofer is superior, because of the difference 
in the mode of narration. His story is simple, 
direct, straight-ahead ; while Meyer breaks up 
his into sections, each having of course a unity 
of its own, but causing an interruption in 
the flow. On the other hand, Meyer is the 
more griindlich, each of his sections carrying 
with it a long note on the ancient authorities, 
on modern writings, and on contested points. 
This, of course, is not literature, but it has 
a distinct scientific value. The bulk of the 
book is given up to early Greek affairs, but 
a good deal is said too of Italy, Persia and 
Carthage. The Hittites too (Chetiter) are 
inserted among the factors of Greek civilisa- 
tion. Hittite influence in Mycenaean art 
“shows that a connection between the East and 
the Aegean Sea existed even by land; types of 
Hittite art found their way through trade to the 
Greeks. But political relations too must have 
existed between the Mycenaean states and Asia 
Minor. That the Hittites pushed their conquests 
as far as Sipylos cannot have been without effects 
on the Greek world, though we cannot say 
definitely what the effects were.’’ 

Dr. Meyer’s Book I. (Greece under Eastern 
Influence) deals with the population of the 
West, its points of connexion with the East, 
the Mycenaean culture (described and valued 
perhaps a thought too positively); the oldest 
states of Greece (Thebes, Athens, Thessaly), the 





Trojan War, and the settlement of Asia Minor. 
Book II. (the Greek Middle Ages) goes on to the 
inroad of the hill tribes, internal politics of states 
of this period, and their degree of civilisation. 
Book III. (on the End of the Middle Ages and 
on the Powers of Carthage and Persia) takes 
up Lydia, the state of Greece in the seventh 
century, and the religion and philosophy of the 
sixth century. It is curious that Herr Meyer 
thinks it still necessary to controvert the old- 
fashioned view of a fundamental difference of 
Ionian and Dorian, to which Grote seemed to 
have given the deathblow long since. But we 
are among matters of more recent controversy 
when we come to Drakon. As to the date of 
that legislator, Meyer appears to accept the 
authority of the ’A@n»alwy MoA:refa as confirming 
Busolt’s suggestion, that Drakon must be placed 
after Kylon; but he does something to relieve 
the extreme awkwardness of that view when he 
(following Cauer) speaks of the account of 
Drakon’s constitution in the A. 11. as an insertion, 
the ideal constitution of some aristocratic 
thinker or group. Herr Meyer has a strong 
sense of the reality of things, of their practical 
aspect; and this feeling for truth, which leads 
him to insist on the out-of-place character of 
the arrangements fathered upon Drakon, has 
also enabled him to make some very interesting 
speculations on the actual working of the 
property-qualification of Solon’s time. 

La Propriété Fonciére en Greéce jusqu’da la 
Conquéte Romaine. Par P. Guiraud. (Paris: 
Hachette.) We have here a hook of extra- 
ordinarily wide range and most elaborate 
completeness, and the only fair way of dealing 
with it is to indicate by description its mani- 
fold contents. M. Guiraud has taken the 
evidence afforded him by history (as Plutarch 
gives it), by Plato’s Utopias (always rooted in 
the usages of Greek life), by the private 
speeches of the orators (who lied about facts, 
but had to keep to the law), and by Greek 
inscriptions (among which that of Gortyna 
holds an honoured place). With all this 
evidence, and some minor sources, before him, 
he has written what might be called The 
Greek Landlord’s Manual. No other title 
would really unite and justify the various topics 
of his book. When the landlord whom we may 
suppose to use it is in an active and outdoor 
frame of mind, he can turnto his manual for a 
long article on Greek agriculture, on the treat- 
ment of vines and corn, on the management of 
lambs and goats, of chickens and pigeons. It 
will appear that against all dangers, hail or 
cattle-plague, he must protect himself, there 
is no insurance society to help him. If he be 
thinking of legal difficulties, if he be feeling 
litigious or his title be called in question, he 
will find the Greek law of real property set 
forth with many references to leading cases, 
and with as much lucidity as is compatible 
with the fact that law may vary from state to 
state. What are his rights and where 
they end; from whom he can _ inherit; 
to whom he may leave property, and 
with what limitations; what rules govern 
sales ; and what taxes have to be paid—all these 
things he may read at his leisure, and his 
manual even includes (an almost unnecessary 
gratification) taxes not directly on land. If 
our landlord is bent on business, he may go on 
to see the usual conditions of a lease, and learn 
how he may bind his tenant to respect existing 
trees, to use up certain farm soodece on the 
farm, and to apply a due amount of manure. 
Here and there our modern editor may be 
mistaken, but in the main we take it that he is 
supplying correct facts and sound law. His 
merit lies in having well co-ordinated the 
material; but it is material most of which has 
passed through many a brain before his, so 
that it is now safely understood and put in the 





right light. To the less original side of the 


book belongs the examination of property 
classified according to its owners: property 
owned by adult individuals, by minors, by 
associations, by temples, by the state itself. A 
separate chapter on the preservation of written 
titles reminds us to wonder how it is that the 
black sheep of Attic lawsuits seem to have 
ventured so often to say that they had lost 
important documents. A jury which deserved 
one-tenth of the compliments usually paid to 
juries would surely make short work of so 
obvious a pretence. But in addition to all this 
sober and instructive account, there is also 
a more speculative side to the work, wherein 
the author goes back to a time anterior to 
documents and asks whether the Greeks began 
with property-communism or with individual 
ownership. With neither, he says, though he 
admits at last that the former is just possible ; 
they began with joint tenure of landed 
property by families. Private ownership 
ultimately grew out of this, but was always 
tempered by some surviving religious beliefs. 
The family system broke up: it was flooded 
from below by the stragglers, the outcasts, the 
landless men, of whom we hearsomething even in 
Homer, and who must have multipled with time. 
At all events the future was theirs ; theirs was 
the magic of full ownership; theirs was the 
energy which had overflowed into crime or 
had forbidden them to be content at home. 
As the unattached multitude rose and swamped 
the old families and privileged classes, there 
arrived a time when colonies were founded by 
men ill at ease in Greece and led by men glad 
to remove their threatening foes. But no 
colonies sufficed in the long run, and _ political 
changes followed on changes of land tenure. 
Finally came the nemesis of the institution of 
individual property, and we find a chapter on 
“‘ Socialist Theories in Greece.” M. Guiraud 
has written a very interesting and really 
philosophic vontribution to law and history. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Messrs. IspisteR & Co. announce for] pub- 
lication in April a volume entitled Tennyson : 
his Art and Relation to Modern Life, by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


A BOOK of poetry breaking rather new ground 
is announced by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane in A London Rose and other Rhymes, 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys. It takes its main im- 
pulse, however, not from London but from 
Wales. It attempts the experiment of intro- 
ducing certain of the metrical effects, peculiar 
to Welsh poetry, into its rhymes ; one ballad 
in particular, relating to a remote bardic episode 
and entitled ‘‘The House of Hendra,” even 
makes use in a modified form of the much 
debated Cynghauedd. The volume will be 
ready next month. 


Messrs. RIvineTon, Percivan & Co. have 
ready for early issue, on behalf of the 
Eastern Church Association, a work entitled 
East Syrian Daily Offices, by the Rev. Arthur J. 
Maclean, Dean of Argyll and the Isles. Itisa 
translation from the Syriac of the Daily Offices 
of the Eastern Syrians, who are also known as 
Nestorians. Their liturgies, baptismal office, 
and ordination service have long been known to 
the Western reader in the translations of 
Renaudot, Badger, and Denzinger. But, so far 
as the writer of these pages knows, the daily 
offices have never been translated; and he 
desires, therefore, to present an English version 
of the complete non-liturgical services so far as 
they are contained in the East Syrian Psalter, 
and in the books known as Qdhamuwathar 
(‘‘ Before and After”) and J'akhsa (‘‘ Order”), 
a description of which is appended to the Intro- 
duction. 
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Messrs. CHapMaAN & Hatt will publish next 
week Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert 
Spencer, selected by Julia Raymond Gingell, 
and illustrated with a portrait. 


Messrs. W. & R. Cuampers will begin at 
the end of March a serial issue in shilling 
monthly parts of their Encyclopaedia. 


Mr. Epwarp Howe tt, of Liverpool, will 
shortly publish a volume of lectures and 
addresses on various subjects, by the late John 
Lovell, sometime editor of the Liverpool 
Mercury, and founder of the Press Association. 
The volume is edited by his daughter, and will 
be called ‘* Literary Papers.” 


A NEW novel by Miss May Crommelin, which 
has not previously appeared in serial form, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & 
Foster, in two volumes, entitled Dust before the 
Wind. The author had originally intended 
to publish the work anonymously, but she has 
been induced by her friends to put her name 
to it. 

Mr. Stanpisu O’Grapy’s new work, Lost 
on Du Corrig; or, "Twixt Earth and Ocean, 
will be published on February 28 by Cassell 
& Co. 

Messrs. JARROLD & SoNS announce a novel 
by Mr. Fergus Hume; and also a volume of 
stories by Mr. Curtis Yorke, to be entitled 


Between the Silences. 


Mr. W. P. Ryan’s little book on The Irish 
Literary Revival, containing notices end por- 
traits of the leading Irish writers of the day, 
as well as studies of the Irish Literary Societies, 
will be published by the author at 12, Blooms- 
bury-mansion, W.C., at the end of the present 
month, 

Messrs. Rivincton, PErcivaAL & Co. will 
publish a new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Life on the Lagoons, by Mr. Horatio F, Brown. 
In this new edition numerous illustrations have 
been added ; and the author has been able to 
include a description of the restorations which 
have recently been carried out at the Ducal 
Palace, based upon information furnished to 
him by the architect in charge of the works. 


Miss MAkie CorEtui’s Barabbas, the trans- 
lation of which into Hindustani we announced 
a short time since, is now being rendered also 
into Gujarati. The translator is M. Murzham, 
a Parsi author of standing in his own country. 
There is also to be a translation of Barabbas 
into Arabic, but the final arrangements have 
not yet been made. 


Messrs. Eyre & SPoTTIsSwooDE announce 
for publication in March a new edition of T'he 
Imitation of Christ, with an Introduction by 
Canon Knox Little ; and an illustrated edition 
of Neale’s translation of The Rhythm of Bernard 
de Morlaix, with twelve pictures printed in 
monotint. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin is publishing imme- 
diately a shilling edition of How to be Happy 
though Married, by the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Mr. A. P. MARSDEN announces cheap 
editions of the two following novels :—Mr. W. 
Carlton Dawe’s Golden Lake, illustrated by Mr. 
Ifume Nisbet; and Mr. C. C. Fernival’s The 
Fascinating Miss Lamarche. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has conferred a pension of 
£150 on the Civil List upon the Rev. Went- 
a Webster, as ‘“‘a gift of honour, not of 
relief.” 


Tuk following have been elected by the com - 
mittee as members of the Athenaeum Club :— 
Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Mr. John MacWhirter, 
and Dr. J. E. Sandys. 


At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, February 25, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Leslie 
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Stephen will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Authors 
and their Duties.” 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
to sell the stock of books of Mr. J. Toovey; 
and the sale will last altogether for ten days. 
All classes of literature are represented ; but 
perhaps the special features are county his- 
tories, the publications of printing clubs, and 
sporting books. The gems of the collection 
undoubtedly are an illuminated MS. of the 
romance of *‘ Lancelot du Lac,” of the fifteenth 
century, and a copy of the First Folio of 
Shakspere, in fairly good condition. 

Mr. Artuur L. Humpureys, of 187, Picca- 
dilly, has reprinted for private circulation 
Love’s Garland, one of the earliest and rarest 
of those charming collections of posies, which 
breathe the spirit of the seventeenth century. 
For good reasons, he has chosen the second 
edition of 1674, which it happens that Mr. 
Brown also reprinted as one of the opuscula of 
the Sette of Odd Volumes. He has prefixed a 
bibliographical note; but for the history of 

osies reference must still be made to the 
Aare delivered a few years ago before the 
Royal Institution by Sir John Evans, who does 
not disdain to collect these trifles. Mr. 
Humphreys has brought out his little book in a 
style worthy of its contents. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue March number of the New Review will 
contain an article on ‘‘ Tennyson,” written, 
from the point of view of an advocatus diaboli, 
by the late Francis Adams. 


Next Monday the Star will publish the first 
of a series of extracts from letters addressed to 
or written by Shelley. Some of them have never 
before been printed, while others have appeared 
only in a partial form. 

Amonc the contents of the March number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine will be: ‘‘ The 
Ballad of a Haunted House,” by Mr. Andrew 
Lang; a story of the sea in verse, by Mr. 
Rennell Rodd; a story by Mr. George Gissing, 
entitled ‘‘Our Mr. Jupp,” and ‘ Along the 
Garonne,” by Mr. Stanley J. Weyman. 


THE March number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will contain the opening chapters of a new serial 
story of adventure, entitled ‘‘On a Lee Shore.” 
The scene of the story is laid mostly in 
Australasia, and is illustrated by Mr. W. 
Hatherell, one of the illustrators of ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque Australasia.” 


OnE of the features of the March number of 
the Ludgate Illustrated Magazine will be an 
article by Mr. Frederick Dolman, entitled ‘‘A 
Prima Donna’s Scrap-book.” The article, which 
is illustrated with many portraits and facsimiles, 
deals with the career of Mme. Marie Roze. 


A NEW weekly illustrated journal for young 
men and women, entitled You and J, is an- 
nounced for publication on March 1, by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


AFTER a short period of suspended anima- 
tion, Science Gossip will re-appear next month, 
under the joint editorship of Mr. John T. 
Carrington and Mr. Edward Step, who have 
obtained the promise of contributions from 
several prominent men of science. It will be 
published in future by Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 


THERE will also be published on March 1—by 
the Scientific Press, at 428 The Strand—the 
first number of a new monthly review, called 
Scientific Progress, which boldly announces that 
in no case will its articles be of a popular char- 
acter. The editor is Prof. J. Bretland Farmer, 
who will have the assistance of a committee of 





AN illustrated interview with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, from the pen of Mr. Frederick Dolman, 
will appear in the new number of the Young 
Man. 

Mr. WitiiAM REEVES will publish on 
March 1 the first number of a new monthly, 
called Strings: the Fiddler’s Magazine. It is 
edited by Mr. John Broadhouse, for many years 
editor of the Musical Standard. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Jonn WIt1is CLARK, registrary of the 
university and the historian of the university 
and its colleges, has bean appointed by the 
vice-chancellor to deliver the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge this year. 

THE discussion in the Senate at Cambridge 
on the report of the Council on post-graduate 
study fills nearly six es in the University 
Reporter. The scheme in general was warmly 
approved, especially by the professors. The 
chief argument against it was the fear of 
cheapening the degrees and of reducing the 
income of the university. 


Ir happens that the current number of the 
University Gazette contains the report of a 
committee of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford 
on the same subject. There are important 
differences between the two schemes. At Ox- 
ford, it is proposed to create two new research 
degrees, those of M.Sc. and M.Litt, which 
shall be open (1) to uates of Oxford with- 
out additional residence, and (2) to others 
(whether graduates of other universities or not) 
who shall give satisfactory proof of general 
education and of fitness to enter on a course of 
special study. From this latter class, residence 
for three years is required, reducible to two 
years in the case of those who have already 
resided for two years in an approved institu- 
tion. Both classes alike must pursue a line of 
study or research sanctioned by a committee ; 
and the degree is to be conferred on the 
certificate of a delegacy, accompanied by a 
report of the work done by the candidate. 
Strangers are required to matriculate, and may 
afterwards proceed to the M.A. degree in the 
usual course. 

At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held in the University Museum at Oxford on 
Monday next, Prof. Silvanus Thompson (whose 
praenomen is misprinted in the University 
Gazette) will deliver a lecture on ‘Magic 
Mirrors,” with illustrations and experiments. 


Tue report of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
syndicate at Cambridge records the acquisition 
during the past year of two musical rarities: 
the autograph MS. of a Cantata by J. 8. Bach, 
‘*Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit,” given by 
Mr. Sedley Taylor; and what is believed to be 
a unique copy of Glees and Rounds, published 
about 1770 for the Harmonic Society of Cam- 
bridge, given by the Earl of Sandwich. Mr. 
Pendlebury has also added to his valuable 
donations of printed music. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for two new 
lectureships at Edinburgh University — in 
French language and literature and Romance 
philology, and in German language and litera- 
ture and Teutonic philology. The stipend 
offered is £400; and the term of office is five 
years, subject to renewal. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Aberdeen, 
with the Marquis of Huntly, lord rector, as 
chairman, for instituting a memorial to the 
late Prof. William Minto. In accordance with 
the views of his widow, it is proposed that the 
memorial should take the form of a prize in 
connexion with the English or the logic class ; 
and, if funds permit, a bust of the professor 
may be added. The first list of subscriptions 





amounts to £150. 
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Tue valuable biological library of the late 
Prof. Alfred Milnes SMtarshall has been pre- 
sented by his family to Owens College, 
Manchester; and it is proposed to invite 
subscriptions for a memorial fund, to be de- 
voted to the maintenance of the library. 


Mr. Hotprook GASKELL having contributed 
£1000 to complete the endowment of the chair 
of botany at Liverpool University College, the 
council have decided to confer the professor- 
ship upon Mr. R. J. Harvey Gibson, who has 
held the lectureship in botany during the last 
five years. 

Tux Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to its subscribers for 1893 Volume III. of The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood, edited by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark. This covers the period 
from 1682 until Wood’s death at the end of 
1695. It thus includes what is, perhaps, the 
best known event in Oxford history—the 
dealings of James II. with Magdalen College. 
Other incidents recorded are: the foundation 
of the Ashmolean, the expulsion of John Locke, 
the burning of Hobbes’s Leviathan, the publica- 
tion of Athenae Oxonienses, and the trouble 
which it brought on its author. But, on the 
whole, it must be said that this volume is less 
generally interesting than its two predecessors. 
Except in the description of royal visits, there 
is little continuous narrative, but mere jottings of 
facts, which are often at second hand and have 
nothing to do with the university. None the 
less do we admire the zeal with which the 
editor has expanded and annotated these 500 
pages of trivialities. In 1686, we read that 
claret has entirely superseded canary sack in 
London; in 1689, of the planting of the elm 
trees in Non-ultra Walk, the path that now 
runs between Keble College and the Parks; in 
1692, that a thief was hanged, despite the offer 
of a maid to marry him on the scaffold. The 
editor promises a fourth volume, which will 
contain not only an exhaustive index, but also the 
original documents in the suit of Clarendon v. 
Wood. ‘ 








TRANSLATION. 
AN ELEGY OF SIMONIDES. 


No carthly thing remaineth in one stay. 

Full wise the ancient Chian’s word appears, 
**Man’s generations pass like leaves away ”’ ; 

But seldom men receive it in their ears 
And graft it in their hearts ; for hope is there, 

A native plant within the young man’s breast, 
And while there blooms youth’s much-loved 

floweret fair, 

Light is his thought; his scheming hath no rest ; 
He looketh not to grow old or to die ; 

When full of health, he hath no thought of 


pain ; 
Child as he is, he doth not well descry 
How few short hours of youth and life remain. 
So do thou, timely warned, while thou dost live 
To thine own soul her share of blessings give. 
8. CHEETHAM. 
Rechester: Feb. 14, 1894. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the Antiquary for February, Captain 
J. W. Gambier continues his account of the 
Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the 
Canary Isles. He uses strong language, but 
not too strong, about the merciless slaughter 
of these simple and innocent people by the 
Spaniards. It would seem that, though the 
men were almost all killed off, the women were 
spared, for the Guanche type of face still exists 
on these isles among the cave-dwellers. Two 
female portraits are given, one of them of a 
high type of beauty. Mr. Roach le Schonix 
Sives a good account of the museum in the 
grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
at York. The place is in itself noteworthy, 


as it contains what little is left of the great 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary without the 
Walls, from which a body of earnest 
and brave men seceded for the purpose of 
founding the Cistercian Abbey of Fountains. 
There is no local museum in England which 
is more carefully kept, or where the 
objects are more intelligently classified. As 
was to be anticipated, the York museum is 
very rich in Roman remains, the greater part 
of which have been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. One of the cases containing 
Roman objects is very touching. It is occupied 
by a collection of the toys of Roman children. 
Among other things, we find a child’s whistle 
and the bottoms of several glass vessels which 
have been rounded off to be used in some game. 
There are also several infants’ feeding 
bottles. Among the mediaeval antiquities is 
perhaps the finest mortar of English manu- 
facture in existence. It was cast in 1308 for 
use in the infir of St. Mary’s by Brother 
William de Torthorp. There it probably re- 
mained till the fall of the house, ee which it 
must have experienced many vicissitudes. 
Some of its later wanderings have been traced. 
It was restored to its old home in 1835. A 
good engraving of this precious object is given. 
Among the notes for the month strange news 
appears from Norwich. Sir Thomas Browne, 
the author of the Religio Medici, was buried in 
the church, of St. Peter Mancroft in that cit 

in 1682. In 1840 his remains were disturbed, 
and the skull stolen. It is now preserved in 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, in a small 
pathological museum, in companionship with 
remains of criminals who have been executed 
in front of the castle. 








M. BRUNETIERE AT THE ACADEMIE 
FRANGAISE. 


THE expectations of the distinguished company 
which met on Thursday last, under the dome 
of the Institut, to assist at the reception of 
M. Bruneti¢re, the new Academician, were 
fully realised. 

M. Bruneti¢re’s oration was a masterpiece of 
eloquence and wit, of academical irony and 
polished epigram. He — for over one hour 
without any apparent effort, in full possession 
of his subject and his audience, stopping now 
and again to dwell with slight emphasis on an 
epigram or a flash of wit, then, after waiting 
a few seconds until the murmur of applause 
had subsided, he would resume with easy 
gesture his argument as naturally as if he were 
conversing with a chosen few on some familiar 
subject. 

Of his predecessor, M. John Lemoinne, he 

said little : 
‘*Born in London during the ‘ Cent Jours’ of a 
French father and an English mother, I may 
observe that there existed in his talent, as in his 
person, something eminently British. . . . A ‘ galant 
homme,’ a witty writer, a bold, courageous jour- 
nalist, who never said but what it pleased him 
to say, and, when he had said it, retired within 
his inner self, and said no more.’’ 


After a few characteristic remarks on M. 
Lemoinne’s career as a journalist, the orator 
began his expected attack on modern jour- 
nalism and journalists, whom he described with 
much wit and irony as a set of self-sufficient 
ignoramuses. 


‘* A new generation has grown up, whose ardour 
for indiscretion is only to be equalled by its entire 
indifference to ideas. Like the orator who did 
not think when he didn’t speak, these young men 
only think when they are questioning ; their victims 
supply them with ‘ copy,’ to which they add their 
own inexactitudes. And this is what is termed 





been well informed.”’ 


After this slap at the “interviewers,” he 
proceeded : 

‘*Excuse the rather homely expression—what we 
expect from the journalist, as his name indicates, 
is the plat du jour ; and we require it to be served 
hot, or in less culinary and more academical terms, 
he must catch and seize, as it flies, the transitory 
and ephemeral, which will perish to-morrow with 
the occasion that gave it birth—the shifting or 
relative element of things. This is what we requira 
of the journalist.’’ 


The journalists who wrote for the National and 
the Journal des Débats, under the direction of 
Armand Carrel and Bertin, were a very different 
class of men. 


‘ 
‘Do you remember the story of Littré’s début? 
For three years—I say three years—the task of 
that Hellenist, that philosopher, that savant, was 
to make extracts from foreign papers under the 
eye of Armand Carrel.’ 


The truth is, that Littré proved himself a very 
indifferent journalist, notwithstanding his three 
years’ apprenticeship. Again, in those days 
a journalist had as much time to write his article 
as he chose to take, while the up-to-date 
journalist of the present day must ‘ knock off ”’ 
his Premier Paris as soon as the “‘ special wire” 
or the telephone has said its last word. Other 
objections and contradictions might be offered 
to M. Bruneti¢ére’s criticisms, and these ought 
to have been presented by the Comte d’ Hausson- 
ville in his reply ; but such was not the case. 
He began by singing the praises of the 
new-comer, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
anc the late M. Buloz. Then he mildly criticised 
M. Brunetiére’s application of the theory of 
evolution and scientific methods to criticism, 
and, in alluding to his well-known combative- 
ness of character, boldly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! 
Monsieur, que vous étes pugnace!” But a 
passage towards the end of the Comte d’Haus- 
sonville’s speech, as noble an eulogy of char- 
acter as could be uttered of any man, must 
have gone to M. Brunetitre’s heart. Alluding 
to the loud applause which greeted the recently 
elected Academician when he opened his course 
in the new lecture-hall of the Sorbonne, he 
said : 
** Mais les applaudissements, qui, ce jour 1A, ont 
ratifié la choix de l’Académie, avaient une signifi- 
cation plus flatteuse encore. Ils s’adressaient. 
moins i votre lecon, moins surtout a telles déclara- 
tions dont votre probité intellectuelle se fait un 
devoir peut-étre excessif, qu’d votre vie entiére : 
moins au conférencier qu’d l’homme lui-méme, et, 
dans un temps oii certains succés brillants doivent 
trop i la camaraderie et au charlatanisme, c’est: 
une chose saine et fortifiante de constater que, 
pour arriver comme vous, non seulement i la 
réputation, mais i la popularité, il suffit de quoi ? 
Oh! de bien peu de chose: d’avoir consacré vingt- 
cing ans de sa vie 4 un travail sans reliiche; de 
s’Ctre fait du métier des lettres une conception 
tellement haute qu’elle soit incompatible, je ne 
dis pas avec la moindre faiblesse, mais avec la plus 
légére complaisance, d’avoir placé constamment le 
souci de la sincérité et de la justice au-dessus de 
toute préoccupation personnelle ; enfin de mettre 
au service de ces rares qualités un double don 
qu’il n’est pas fréquent non plus de posséder i un 
egal degré, celui de l’écrivain et de l’orateur. 
Voila, Monsieur, ce que, méme dans le Palais de 
la Verité, on pourrait dire de vous; et, puisque 
les deuils répétés qui ont frappé 1l’Académie 
m’appellent pour la seconde fois en bien peu de 
temps 4 V’honneur de parler en ron nom, c'est 
pour moi une grande et personnelle joie de saluer 
en vous le modéle achevé, dans notre littérature 
contemporaine de ce que nos péres appelaient : 
l’honnéte homme.”’ 


The current number of the Revue de Paris 
contains among other interesting articles—such 
as M. Darmesteter’s ‘‘La Guerre et la Paix 
intérieures,” a short but exhaustive sketch of 
French politics from 1871 to 1893; M. M. 
Paléologue’s “‘ L’Amour chez Henri Heine ’’— 





some interesting Souvenirs of Ernest Renan, 
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by M. Jules Simon, in which he vindicates 
Renan’s memory from the strictures uttered 
by M. Challemel-Lacour in the course of his 
recent reception-speech at the Academy. 

CrEcIL NICHOLSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLERIDGE AND OPIUM, 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb, 20, 1894. 


repeated blunders of the printer, the forgetfulness 
ont bundess of my associate &c &c abroad, and 
at home Mrs Ooleridge dangerously ill, and ex- 
pected hourly to miscarry. Such has been my 
situation for the last fortnight—I have been 
obliged to take laudanum almost every night.’’ 


This letter, with three others addressed to 
the same correspondent, is in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is dated 
‘Saturday 12 March 1795”; but the refer- 
ence to Mrs. Coleridge, and the fact that 
March 12 was a Saturday in 1796 and not in 
1795, show that 1795 is a slip of the pen. 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF SHANKLIN. 
East Mount, Shanklin: Feb. 17, 1894. 


It has occurred to me some time since to 
conjecture that the name of the river Coln was 
one of those words which have a sort of double 
etymology, the form of the original name being 
affected by a supposed derivation from another 
source ; and that the first three syllables of the 
word Camulodunum contained the British name 
of the river, from which the modern name was 
a corrupt derivative. This supposition is con- 
firmed by what Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us 
in his letter (AcADEMY, February 10) of the 
words Camlan, Camling, and Camalon, as 
names of brooks or rivers. 

Iam staying at a place the name of which 
has not, so far as I know, been satisfactorily 
explained. I was inclined to derive it from 
the brook or linn which has formed the well- 
known ‘‘chine.”’ But Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
in giving the etymology of Cromlin in Antrim 
(cromgleann), suggests what is probably the 
true explanation of the last syllable of Shanklin. 
Will he or some other Celtic scholar supply 
the origin of the first syllable? The oldest 
authentic form of the name, so far as I know, 
is Shentling, so printed by Sir Richard Worsley 
from a list of knights’ fees of the 8th year of 
Edward I., and Shencleng, so written in a 
return made to the Bishop of Winchester by 
the dean of the Isle of Wight in 1305. It is 
obviously probable that the locality should 
derive its name from the chine, or ravine, by 
which it is still principally known, and that 
this, like other natural objects, should retain 
its British name. 

F. M. NicHoxs, 








A THEOMACA. 
Feb. 17, 1894. 


Has any student of folklore taken into con- 
sideration the curious story in the Liber 
Landavensis of Saint Samson and his encounter 
with a ‘‘ theomaca ursuta [sic] et cornuta cum 
lancea trisulcata per uastas siluas uolitans,” 
who overthrows and half kills the Saint’s 
travelling companion, a young deacon? Ad- 
jured to give an account of herself, the hag 
answers : 


‘*Theomaca sum. Nam parentes mei huc usque 
preuaritores uobis extitere: & nemo inhac silua 
remansit, nisi ego de meo genere. Habeo octo 
sorores & matrem quie adhuc uiuunt, et in ulteriori 
silua degunt, et ego marito tradita sum in hac 





The date of Coleridge’s first experience of 
laudanum must be put at least eight months 
earlier than the time assigned to it by Mr. 
Hutchinson (AcADEMY, Feb. 17, p. 143); for, 


in a letter written by Coleridge on March 12, | 


1796, to ‘*The reverend Mr Edwards No 26 
opposite St Philip’s Church Birmingham,” he 
says: 


** Dean Epwarps 
Since I last wrote you, I have been 
tottering on the edge of madness—my mind over- 
balanced on the e contra side of Happiness—the 


heremo: sed quia mortuus est, recedere dehac 
silua nequeo.”’—The Text of the Book of Lian Div. 
Reproduced by J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Oxford: 
1893 (p. 13). 

Much early folklore must lurk in the family 
and matrimonial history of this demon-woman, 
| whose terrible figure recalls that of the 
Triumphant Death of the Campo Santo. Her 
inability as a widow to change her place of 
abode seems especially tu require explanation. 

E. T. 


‘€ ENGELLAND.”’ 
London: Feb. 18, 1894, 


Allow me to mention that, in the report of 
my remarks at the Viking Club, there is a 
misprint in the passage where it is stated that 
in Germany, to this day, England is still 
‘‘ practically referred to as Engel-land.” In- 
stead of “ practically” I had said poetically. 
Thus, in several songs of Freiligrath the name 
of this Anglo-Saxon land occurs in that form. 
As, for instance, in the poem on Johanna 
Kinkel’s death: 


** Zur Winterszeit in Engelland, 
Versprengte Miinner, haben 
Wir sdvecigun in den fremden Sand 
Die deutsche Frau begraben.”’ 


In German folk-speech also—as I have often 
heard—the word Engelland, in which the name 
of the Angles is clearly preserved, is still 
in use. I need scarcely ndd that, historically 
speaking, the Angles (as I have shown in the 
October number of the Scottish Review of last 
year) appear not only on the Baltic shores, and 
later on the Rhenish borders, but even as far 
south as Thuringia—namely, on the upper 
course of the river Unstrut. The Lex Anygli- 
orum et Werinorum, hoc est Thuringorum, is 
evidence of it. In those Thuringian quarters, 
not far from Greussen, there are villages called 
Kirchengel, Westengel, Feldengel, opposite 
Werningshausen. In these place-names the 
Engle or Angle folk and the Warings have 
evidently left their mark. 

In the dialect of that district there are curious 
vestiges of certain peculiarities of English 
speech : for instance, in the way of forming the 
participle. People there say: ‘‘Er kan 
rittning”’ (he came riding). The usual German 
participle would be “‘ reitend.”’ 


KARL BLInp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 25,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture : “‘ The Story ci 
St. Simon and of Fourier,” by Dr.G. J. Wild. 
7.45 p.m. Ethical: ‘* Authors and their Duties,” by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. d 
Mownpay, Feb. 26, § p.m. London Instituticn : ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of Cleaning,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
8 p.m. al Acacemy : ‘Greek Reliefs on Pedes- 
tals and Thrones,” by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage,”’ II., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 


8.30 p.m. ~+~a “ Exploration on the Upper 
Mekong,” by Mr. H. Warrington Smyth. = 
Turspay, Feb. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Locomotion 


and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” VII., by Prof. ©. 
Stewart. 

4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Liverpool Overheal 
Railway,” by Messrs. J. H. Greathead and Francis Fox; 
*The Electrical Equipment of the Liverpx.1 Overhead 
Railway,’’ by Mr. Thomas Parker. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ** Goldsmiths’ Work, Pas‘ 
and Present,”’ by Mrs. Philip Newman. ae 

Wepyespay, Feb. 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Rainfall 
Records in the British Isles,”” by Mr. G. J. Symons. 
Tuvurspay, March 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
fediata Philosophy,” I., by Prof. Max Miiller. — 

6. p.m, London Institution: ‘Old Traditions ani 
| re of our own Neighbourhood,” by Canon Ber- 

m. 


8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Evolution of 
Sculpture,” I, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
8 p.m. Linnean : “ Algological Notes from Cumbrae: 
The Origin of the Filamentous Thallus of wmo'@ 
filiformis,” by Mr. George Brebner ; ‘‘ Entomostraca and 
the Surface Film of Water,” by Mr. D. J. Scourfield. 
Sp.m. Chemical: “ Aerial Oxidation of Terpenes 
and Essential Oils,” by Mr. C. T. Kengzett. 
8 p.m. United Service Institution: ‘‘ The Coast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” VIIL, by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder. 
8.30p.m. Antiquaries. _ , - 
Fripay, March 2, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers, Students 
Meeting: “ Efficiency and Economy of Elevators,” by 
Mr. Herbert W. Umney. : 
8 p.m. Philological: ‘The Accontual Element i 
Karly Latin Verse, with a New Theory of the Satuinisa 
Metre,” by Mr. W. M. Lindsay. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Theory of the 
Cochlea and Inner Ear,” by Prof. J. G. Mc Kendrick. 5 
SaTurpAY, March 3,3 p.m, Royal Institution: “ Light,” 1V» 





by Lord Rayleigh. 
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SCIENCE. 


RECENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


I. 
A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 


Elasticity. a A. E. H. Love. Vol. I. and 
Vol. . (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Our space hardly permits of doing more than 


heartily commending to the trained mathe- 
matician this text-book of a very difficult 
branch of science. Hitherto the only English 
text-book on elasticity has been Ibbetson’s, if 
we place on one side the brilliant article of 
Lord Kelvin in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and the still more important sections devoted 
to the subject in Thomson and Tait’s well- 
known Treatise on Natural Philosophy. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Love’s work, written 
years later, goes much farther than these. With 
historical introductions and ample if not always 
exhaustive references, it forms an excellent 
sample of the best type of Cambridge text-book. 
It has not the originality of Clebsch’s volume, 
nor the crisp clearness and insight of Saint- 
Venant’s works. The amount of original matter 
init is comparatively small, the processes adopted 
are occasionally cumbersome; and once or twice, 
as in the treatment of the problem of flexure, 
we come across interpretations which we believe 
to be erroneous. But the book, as a whole, is 
good : it shows much careful work and a very 
wide reading. That it is not intended in the 
first place for physicists, or technologists, Mr. 
Love has wisely indicated by the introduction of 
the word ‘ mathematical.” The elastician 
will probably turn as a test of Mr. Love’s 
work in the first place to the chapters dealing 
with thin plates. We fear he may come away 
dissatisfied, but this dissatisfaction should be 
rather with the present state of elastic science 
than with the author. The subject is still 
chaotic at this point, notwithstanding the 
labours of Lord Rayleigh, Prof. Lamb, Mr. 
Basset, and Mr. Love himself. We are 
inclined to believe that, had Mr. Leve waited 
still a few years before the publication of his 
second volume, he would have found it possible 
to give a sounder and more connected theory. 
We have by no means surrendered all hope of 
a complete solution for thin spherical and 
cylindrical shells: it appears to us merely a 
matter of hard, very te analysis. Above all, 
we believe that approximations based on 
expansions in powers of the displacements 
may be most erroneous in their results. One 
good consequence, however, of Mr. Love’s 
publication of more or less tentative theories 
will undoubtedly be to draw more general 
attention to the pressing need of further in- 
vestigation. We only hope that Mr. Love will 
find himself able, with the advance of clastic 
theory, to rewrite parts of volume ii. in a second 
edition. Meanwhile he has more than brought 
up the English literature of elasticity to the 
level of German and French publications. 


An Essay on Newton’s Principia. By W. W. 
Rouse Ball. (Macmillans.) Mr. Ball had enter- 
tained the idea of bringing out a critical edition 
of Newton’s Principia,and had prepared historical 
and explanatory notes with this end in view. 
No more pious work could possibly be under- 
taken by a member of Newton’s college; no 
more fitting publication could have been issued 
by the Cambridge Press; and, in many respects, 
no better or more sympathetic editor could have 
been found than Mr. Dall. Unluckily, he tells 
us that he is unlikely, in the immediate future, 
to find time to carry out this plan. Our regret 
is only slightly tempered by the publication of 
the present essay on the history of the Principia. 
Surely the University Press and Trinity College 
ae between them, make it possible for Mr. 
Ball to carry out his original scheme ; and while 
the collected papers of the moderns are 





e 


being issued in such splendid editions from 
Cambridge, a little money and a little 
time might be devoted to a collected and 
annotat edition of the works of the 
greatest mind which Cambridge can lay claim 
to. What the French have done for Laplace, 
what the Dutch are doing for Huyghens, and 
the Italians for Galilei, surely the English ought 
to do for Newton! Had we a Furnival among 
the mathematicians, we should not have had to 
wait so long for a standard edition of Newton’s 
works. The English Government will hardly 
be induced to do what the French Government 
has done; buta ‘ Newton Society,” assisted, 
perhaps, by the Cambridge Press, might achieve 
much, Mr. Ball’s little volume shows us that a 
capable editor for the Principia at least could be 
found. He has put into small space a very 
great deal of interesting matter, and his book 
ought to meet with a wide circulation among 
lovers of Newton and the Principia. Mr. Ball 
doos not refer in his bibliography to any Italian 
translation of the Principia, but we believe we 
have heard of one dating from the eighteenth 
century ; otherwise his bibliographical references 
appear very complete. 


Utility of Quaternions in Physics. By A. 
McAulay. (Macmillans.) Mr. McAulay begins 
his preface—‘‘ The present publication is an 
essay that was sent in (December i887) to 
compete for the Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge” 
—and then follows, perhaps, as lively an 
attack upon the Cambridge school of mathe- 
maticians as we remember to have read. It is, 
however, marked by such an obvious, if un- 
conscious, amount of personal bias, by such a 
silly vuigarity of tone, and by the assumption 
that all Cambridge mathematicians, Mr. 
McAulay and Prof. Tait excepted, are block- 
heads, not to say swine, that we 
strongly urge the publishers to with 
draw the book till a new preface is 
written. At present it quite destroys the 
chances that the case, and a very fair case, 
which Mr. McAulay has made out for the 
extended study of quaternions will receive a 
hearing where he most of all wishes it to be 
heard. There is good matterin Mr. McAulay’s 
text; but as he will repel Cambridge teachers 
by the tone of his preface, so he will fail to 
reach their ‘‘charges,” the ‘budding Cam- 
bridge mathematicians,” because his essay, 
being a Smith’s Prize dissertation, presupposes 
a considerable knowledge of quaternions them- 
selves. By a text-book, giving so much of the 
elements of quaternions as were needful to 
follow his physical applications, and written in 
a more chastened tone, Mr. McAulay would 
have done more real service to the branch of 
science which he admires, and of which there 
are some few quiet and modest cultivators, 
besides its ‘‘ prophets,” than by his present 
volume. It is needless to add that the major 
prophet has taken advantage of this outburst 
of divine afflatus on the part of the minor 
prophet to express how exhilarating he finds it, 
‘‘ after toiling through the arid wastes presented 
to us as wholesome pasture in the writings of 
Prof. Willard Gibbs, Dr. Oliver Heaviside, and 
others of a similar complexion.” Clannishness 
and hard hitting are still characteristic Scottish 
virtues. 


A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 
By H. W. Watson. Second Edition. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) The first edition of Mr. 
Watson’s book was published in 1876. The 
present, a revised, much improved, and expanded 
volume, is issued also in a handier form. 
The book is, of course, essentially mathematical : 
it deals almost exclusively with the ideal per- 
fect gas, and supposes that figment of the 
mathematical mind ‘ perfect elasticity ” to 
exist for the molecules. It seems to us that, 


till we know more about the internal kinetic 








en of molecules and its law of dissipation 
into the surrounding ether, the kinetic theory 
of gases must remain where Dr. Watson leaves 
it, a mathematical exercise rather than a 
workable physical theory. Dr. Watson keeps 
clear of physics pretty generally, and even the 
name of Van der Waals does not appear in his 
treatise. It lacks a table of contents or an 
index. Such books, especially when published 
by a university press, are now very uncommon, 
and soon the reviewer will feel able to pass 
them by with the single comment “ no 


” 7 


index ”’ ! 


WE have received The Klements of Applied 
Mathematics, including Kinetics, Statics, and 
Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop. (Bell.) A 
good deal of material is crammed, by aid of 
small type, into a little book. We find nothing 
to raise the volume above the general ruck of 
elementary text-books. Some of the processes 
—e.g., that on p. 125, to find the centroid of a 
circular arc, are ridiculously complex for such 
simple problems. 


Or the ‘ Encyklopaedie der Naturwis- 
senschaft,” Handbuch der Physik (Breslau, 
Trewendt), we have received Lieferungen 
14 and 15. These contain the conclusion of 


Dr. Czapski’s monograph on optical instru- 
ments, which we have noticed in an earlier 
review ; articles on ‘‘ Dioptrik,” by Pulfrich and 
Straubel; on ‘“ Spectralanalyse,” by Kayser ; 
‘* Photometrie,” by Brodhun; and “ Scintilla- 
tion,” by Exner. Much of this is extremely 
good, and we congratulate the editor on having 
at last put different sections into the hands of 
specialists, rather than continuing to over- 
burden Prof. Auerbach. Dr. Kayser’s paper 
on spectrum analysis may be specially noted 
as a capital piece of condensed information. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR, THEODORE BENT’S DISCOVERIES AT YEFHA, 
NEAR AKSUM, 
Weston-super-Mare: Feb. 10, 1894, 


I have been reading Prof. Sayce’s review of 
Mr. Theodore Bent’s Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians, which has led me to the Karnak 
Lists of Thothmes III. In the List of Cush I 
find a cluster of names which some years ago 
in my MS. notes I have referred to this part of 
old Aethiopia. I wish I could give them in 
hieroglyphs in your columns. I have collated 
Prof. Maspero’s corrections, and had intended 
to publish my notes; but ill-health has pre- 
vented. 

The place Yeha, where Mr. Bent found so 
many ancient monuments, is surely No. 42 of 
the Karnak List. Mariette gives it as spelt 
with the single reed, the twisted cord, and two 
eagles. Maspero reads it, however, as the two 
reeds and two eagles. In my notes I have 
identified it as ‘‘Iaha, near Axum.” Mr. 
Bent identifies this city with ‘‘Ave,”’ men- 
tioned by Nonnosus, the ambassador of 
Justinian ; ‘‘and the conclusion is confirmed by 
a fragment of an inscription found on the 
spot, in which Prof. D. H. Miller 
reads the words, ‘the temple of Awa.’” 
Now the next name in the Karnak List 
is spelt with the two reeds, the loo ed cord 
which is read as = wa, and theeagle. This 
would read Jawa or Yawa. But Prof. Maspero 
strikes out the first reed, and this leaves Awa. 
It is true that Maspero puts marks of erasure 
before the first sign. But the name suggests 
to me a doubt whether Yeha is actually 
identical with Ave, Awa, or very near to it. 

Perhaps this hasty memorandum will lead to 
the study of the great Southern List of 
Thothmes III. This part of East Africa is now 
attracting great attention. I have not been 
able to keep abreast of the new intelligence, 
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but the elaborate map published by Perthes a 
few years ago was most useful. While writing 
this I am greatly grieved to read an announce- 
ment of the death of Dr. Diimichen, an 
illustrious Egyptologist who could have thrown 
great light on any such questions as these. 
Henry GEORGE TOMKINS. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ar the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College on Friday 
next, March 2, Mr. W. M. Lindsay, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, will read a paper entitled, 
‘* The Accentual Element in Early Latin Verse, 
with a New Theory of the Saturnian Metre.” 


On Thursday next, March 1, Prof. Max 
Miiller will begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution, on “The Vedanta 
Philosophy.” 

AmonG the documents in the possession of 
the Anthropological Institute are a considerable 
number of MS. vocabularies, in many cases 
unique in their character. As it has never 
come within the scope of the Institute to 
devote a large portion of its Journal to the 
publication of such material, a fund is being 
raised by subscription, independently of the 
Institute, to deal with these documents. The 
subscription is one guinea, payable in alternate 
years; and the first vocabulary to be published 
will be one of the Ipurin’ language (Upper 
Purus River), South America, by the Rev. 
J. E. R. Polak. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnisroTeLian.— (Monday, Feb. 5.) 


Suapwortna H. Honason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. W. H. Fair- 
brother, on ‘* Green and his Critics.’’ The critics 
dealt with were Prof. Seth in Hegelianism and 
Personality, and Mr. Balfour’s essays in Mind. 
The thorough self-consistency of Green’s philo- 
sophical system as a whole was due to the fect that 
his ethical and political doctrines were the direct 
logical outcome of his metaphysical teaching. 
This teaching was in no way borrowed from Kant 
or Hegel, but the result of an “ analysis into the 
facts of consciousness.’’ Still less could Green be 
charged with Pantheism, whether metaphysical or 
theological, or with the petitio principii of a 
**ready-made outology.”’ The criticism fell to 
the ground as both false and irrelevant. It was 
untrue in its statement of what Green actually 
taught, and consisted for the most part of what 
was practically a restatement in slightly different 
language of Green’s own views.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 








ExizaveTuan.—( Wednesday, Feb. 7.) 


Freverick Rocrrs, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. R. 
Le Gallienne read a paper on “ John Cleveland.” 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Le Gallienne 
said : the poet whom he brought to the Elizabethan 
Society's hospitable home for lost poets was once 
a successful rival of Milton. When /uradise Lost 
was despised and rejected of men, known but to 
a few furtive admirers, Mr. Cleveland’s poems, 
orations, epistles, and satires, were the talk of the 
town, the esteemed of the fashionable booksellers. 
Alas! that in the race for fame the tortoise must 
nearly always win; one sighed, of course, for the 
hare. One could have nothing but congratulations 
for the tortoise. The hare of Cleveland’s reputa- 
tion speedily ran through many editions, while 
Milton’s tortoise groaned to itself on the book- 
shelves. To-day, he doubted ifa single fashionable 
bookseller had ever heard the name of the cele- 
brated wit. They might say Cleveland was the 
King’s most loyal and honoured poet, a miracle of 
wit, a monster of fancy, the town was ablaze with 
his genius; but, alas, poor shade, his name was no 
more upon the lips of men. One seemed to see 
Milton and Cleveland in an emblem grimly playing 
at see-saw. Milton was down in 1667, and Cleve- 
land was up, glittering in the sunshine of royal 





of immortality about his head. To-day—well, 
there was no need to sadden the poor ghost with 
the contrast ! Milton’s address was the Temple of 
Fame ; to find Cleveland they must descend to the 
charnel-house beneath. If it was unjust for 
Cleveland to ride so high in 1667, it was unjust 
also that he should lie so low in 1894. He was 
not, indeed, a great man like Milton, but he was 
a sturdy and brilliant figure: a wit, whose satire 
had bite in it even for to-day; a poet, who had 
passages that still had such grace ‘‘as morning 
meadows wear’’ ; a rare good fellow as companion, 
and a manly man, whose loyalty to the cause he con- 
sidered just had at least contributed its quota to 
the energising stream of tendency that made for 
all stalwart dutiful instincts in our blood to-day. 
If we were loyal in our impulses, it was because 
John Cleveland, and men like him, were loyal 
before us. The name of Cleveland, properly led 
Cleiveland, came from the family’s original resi- 
dence in the district of Yorkshire known by that 
name. In regard to Oleveland’s relations with 
Oliver, Mr. Le Gallienne read his witty and 
courageous petition ‘‘to the Protector after long 
and vile durance in prison’’ (which won him his 
freedom), to give a glimpse of the man and his 
virile prose. ‘The last and most complete edition 
of Cleveland’s poems was published in 1687. He 
seemed to have paid the usual penalty for popularity 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the 
corruption of his text. Read by certain modern 
critics, Cleveland might be speedily buried beneath 
the mountain of his affectation, his dulness, and 
his occasional obscenity. Yet, such fresh and 
fragrant verse as that entitled ‘‘ Mary’s Spikenard,”’ 
and beginning: 
* Shall I presume, without perfume, 

My Christ to meet, that is all sweet ? 

No! I will make most pleasant posies, 

Catch the breath of unblown roses,’’ 


make it imperative that we should have a more 
intimate acquaintance with this poet. There were 
many pearls to be found if we cared to make 
the search. Cleveland was above all a poet- 
pamphleteer ; and, consequently, his volume was 
considerably congested with satires and squibs, 
and other party verse, which, though it might 
have value for the historian, had naturally little 
attraction for the student of poetry. Nevertheless, 
some of his best satires retained their sting to 
this day, especially those against the Scotch, which 
were particularly vitriolic. ‘‘ The Rebel Scot’’ was 
the most famous of these, and with it began Cleve- 
land’s great reputation. Cleveland also wrote many 
spirited lampoons against the Puritans, notably 
“The hue and cry after Sir John Presbyter.” 
They got glimpses of the other camp, and of the 
light-hearted courage with which Cleveland bore 
the privations of his life as a cavalier-soldier, 
in two ms. He was, however, frequently un- 
intelligible, often silly, and not a little coarse. 
Scattered about his book were several rousing 
drinking songs, which were, perhaps, a little too 
frank for this reticent age. For a masterly piece 
of criticism in verse, we could point to his stately 
epitaph on Ben Jonson : 


‘* The Muses’ fairest light in no dark time, 
The wonder of a learned age, the line 
Which none could pass, the most proportioned 
wi 


To nature, the best judge of what was fit, 
The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen, 
The voice most echoed by consenting men, 
The soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made, 
Tuned to the highest key of ancient Rome, 
Returning all his music with his own. 


‘* Here lies Ben Jonson, every age will look 
With sorrow here, and wonder on his book.”’ 


To live by an epitaph was a somewhat melan- 
choly paradox, but—may we not all some day be 
in like case. In conclusion, Mr. Le Gallienne said 
that Cleveland might have soared very high asa 
lyrical poet, had he not been so preoccupied with 
the politics of hisday. If, on further acquaintance, 
they found Cleveland a bore, there was at least this 
to be said in his favour, that he had written his 
last line.—A discussion followed, which was opened 
by the chairman, and continued by Mr. A. OC. 
ayward, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. J. E. Baker, 


favour, with rustling laurels and fallacious rainbows | and Mr. Le Gallienne. 
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FINE ART. 


James and William Tassie. With a Catalogue 
of their Portrait Medallions. By John 
M. Gray. (Edinburgh: Patterson.) 


Tue curator of the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery has here fulfilled, with all the 
care that characterises him, a task most 
proper to his office. The artists Tassie, 
who are the subjects of his latest and most 
elaborate study, deserve to be more syste- 
matically known than they have been hitherto; 
and if the younger, by his work, hardly 
merits that fulness of notice which may 
most justly be bestowed upon the elder and 
more original, it may likewise be answered 
that the careers of the two men and tho 
fortunes and history of their works are of 
necessity inextricably mixed, and, further, 
that the younger man, having much of the 
simple charm of character which distin- 
guished the elder, one would only un- 
willingly have discovered that the record of 
his days and his achievements had been 
abridged. Besides, as it is, the biographi- 
cal and critical portion of the volume now 
consecrated to their fame does not exceed 
seventy pages: ten times that quantity of 
matter (if ‘‘ matter” indeed we are to call 
it) is over and over again bestowed, in the 
course of one publishing season, upon the 
memoir of the unimportant and the remi- 
niscences of the third-rate celebrity. 

Not only were the Tassies very delightful 
people, each one in his own way, but their 
work—much of it done south of the Tweed, 
nay in London itself—is of real and per- 
manent importance. On the east side of 
Leicester-square stands, two or three doors 
from the Alhambra Theatre, a restaurant 
which, I am informed, has for years had a 
vogue—the Hotel Cavour—and on the site 
of it, a hundred years ago, was what one 
may most accurately describe as the “shop”’ 
of the Tassies. From that establishment 
proceeded their small portrait medallions of 
many eminent and many unimportant people 
—Mr. Gray has been enabled to catalogue 
nearly five hundred—and thosereproductions 
of ancient gems, and of the gems wrought 
by certain very able men of the seventeenth 
century under the impulse of a classical 
revival, which, for us in the South at least, 
quite as much as their portraits, are the 
justification of the Tassies’ fame. James 
Tassie’s paste—who shall in his turn dis- 
cover and command the secret of it! For 
seal—or brooch, we may suppose, or finger- 
ring—how hard, how durable, and in colour, 
how fine! 


I could wish, personally, that Mr. 
Gray had found it in his heart to 
say more concerning these things. The 


number of them is extraordinary; and 
yet they have somehow been for the most 
part absorbed, so that that which is sup- 
posed to be the immoral delight of scarcity 
is again, after long years, belonging to 
them. The Empress Catherine, in the life- 
time of James Tassie, ordered and obtained 
a whole collection of them. A generation 
ago, such of them as were about, were 
selling for almost nothing. To-day they 
are in sought for—are likely to be 
appreciated almost as much, and, in mere 
money value, to he rated much more highly, 
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than they were in the beginning of our 
century. A “Tassie boom ”—just as there 
was a boom in Renaissance medals, two or 
three years ago—is that, one wonders, 
about to be helped and heralded? Very 
likely. And in that case recourse will have 
to be had, not to Mr. Gray only—who is 
concerned, as I have remarked, most 
especially and most learnedly with the 
portraits—but likewise to the Descriptive 
Catalogue of that valued antiquary Raspe, 
who, in these matters and many besides 
them, was the Empress Catherine’s adviser. 
His is the great record of the gems. The 
humbler collector, bent upon acquisitions of 
this nature, will have the support of at 
least Shelley’s approval. ‘‘Get me”— 
wrote Shelley, in 1822, to his friend Mr. 
Peacock, the novelist—‘‘ get me two pounds 
worth of Tassie’s gems, the prettiest, accord- 
ing to your taste.” 

A few agreeable illustrations in the present 
velume afford to an outsider, such as myself, 
some opportunity of judging of the por- 
traits; some of the gems it had already 
been my gocd fortune to handle and be 
charmed with. The portraits have all the 
appearance of being of an exceeding direct- 
ness. James Tassie was clearly a qualified 
and unaffected recorder of every age, and 
of either sex, and of most various character, 
It is hard to say whether the “ David 
Dale”—a philanthropist, whose features 
have been further published in an unsigned 
stipple print—or the ‘‘ Mrs. Jean Adam,” an 
elderly woman, piquante and alert, or the 
“Lady Anne de Poelnitz,” youngish and 
plump, or the ‘‘ Adam Smith,” cautious and 
meditative, or the ‘‘ Rudolph Eric Raspe,” 
the bornconnoisseur, or the ‘‘ Robert Foulis,” 
the great printer and art-patron, is the 
finest portrait. Nothing, certainly, is finer 
than the last: nothing is more sympathetic ; 
and Foulis was a man whose nature such an 
one as James Tassie would assuredly en- 
tirely fathom. Only one who has himself 
known something of the difficulties of the 
cataloguer—a labourer whose work is done 
chiefly con amore, but is yet arduous and 
often baffling—can understand the measure 
of research which Mr. Gray’s volume, as a 
whole, has involved ; but all may appreciate 
the succinetness and the careful neat 
simplicity with which he has laid before us 
the essential facts of his subject. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Mehendi: Feb. 5, 1894. 
StncE I last wrote we have been very busy, 
and are carrying back with us a large store of 
archaeological facts and inscriptions. After 
leaving Abu-Simbel, we spent a day in the 
temple of Hor-m-hib or Armais at Gebel 
Addeh ; and on the cliff a little to the south of 
it I discovered a grafito, which referred to the 
temple as being in ‘‘ the country of Bak.” In 
Bak I would see the classical Aboccis, rather 
than in Abshek, with which it is usuall 
identified. The inscriptions I have copied, 
moreover, go to show that Amon-heri, and not 
Abshek, was the name of the city built by 
Ramses II. at Abu-Simbel. North of Gebel 


Addeh and behind the village of Ferég are 
several rock-tombs, none of which, however, 
have inscriptions ; but on a cliff above the high- 
road I found the cartouche of Ramses ITI. 





Between Gebel Addeh and a conical hill to 
the south called Gebel esh-Shems in Arabic, 
Mashakit or Mashal-kit ‘‘Sun-rock” in Nubian, 
is another conical hill, on the western slope of 
which is a speos first described by Champollion. 
I was able to correct and materially increase 
the number of the inscriptions he copied in it, 
though unfortunately the cartouche of the king 
contained in them is so much destroyed as to 
make it impossible for me to say with certainty 
to whom it belonged. All that is clear is that 
it is not the cartouche of Ramses II., as given 
by the great French scholar. What remains 
resembles the name of Hor-m-hib. 

Among Champollion’s papers were found 
copies of sculptures and inscriptions from an 
unnamed monument. As they were upon the 
sheets which related to Mashakit, it has been 
supposed that the monument in question exists 
in that locality. Such, however, is not the 
case. We carefully explored the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; and with the exception of the speos, 
the only relic of antiquity we could discover 
was a line of hieratic upon a fragment of rock. 
Where the monument can be I cannot imagine, 
as I have seen nothing which bears any re- 
semblance to Champollion’s copies. 

Faras, south of Mashakit, but on the opposite 
bank, stands on the site of a Roman town. 
The remains of a Coptic church still exist there ; 
and in the walls of its old Saracenic fortress I 
found stones sculptured with hieroglyphs, as 
well as portions of the uraeus-frieze of an 
Egyptian temple. At some distance from the 
river are three tombs of an early period exca- 
vated in a low sandstone hill ; the central one 
has been turned into a Coptic church, and the 
walls are ccvered with early Coptic inscriptions. 
Prof. Mahaffy and myself spent a couple of 
days in copying them. One of them is dated 
‘*the 8th day of Khoiak, the 10th (year) of the 
Indiction of Diocletian.”” Most of them are 
written in red paint, and have the form of pagan 
proskynémata. South of Faras is a tomb of 
the age of Ramses II., near which I found a 
grafito dated in the 17th year of an un-named 
king. 

After leaving Faras we visited the ruined 
temple of Serra, which Capt. Lyons has been 
excavating. I copied all the inscriptions that 
are visible, including the cartouches of the 
Cushite countries conquered by Ramses II., by 
whom the temple was built. On the north side 
of the entrance is a row of cartouches of the 
Asiatic countries he claims to have subdued. 
One of the texts states that the place was called 
User-Ma-Ra Ser-Shefi. 

The excavations of Col. Halkett Smith, and 
more especially of Capt. Lyons, have made 
Wadi Helfa an interesting place to the archae- 
ologist. The two temples of Usertesen I. and 
Thothmes III, have been cleared of the sand 
in which they were buried, and highly in- 
teresting they prove to be. In that of 
Thothmes III. we found several Karian graffiti 
and a few Greek ones. The Greek texts, how- 
ever, belong to the Ptolemaic age, with the 
exception of one half - obliterated inscription 
which I discovered the day before our de- 
parture from Wadi Helfa, and which is proved, 
by the forms of the letters, to go back to the 
age of the famous inscriptions of Abu-Simbel. 
One of the Karian grajfiti is of considerable 
length, and the number of them suggests that 
at one time a body of Karian mercenaries was 
encamped on the spot. The walls and columns 
of the forecourt of the temple also contain 
numerous proskynémata of a much earlier 
epoch. One of them is dated in the sixth year 
of Si-Ptah, the last king of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty ; in another, dated in the third year of 
the same king, the writer, Hora, calls himself 
‘*the son of the deceased Kam’, of the harem 
of the palace of Seti II.”’; while the author of 
a third is described as an ambassador of Si- 
Ptah to Khal or Northern Syria and Cush. 





Immediately behind the temples Capt. Lyons 
has discovered a remarkable ditch of fortifica- 
tion cut by the Pharaohs through the rock, 
and once strengthened on either side by a wall. 
Behind the ditch is the necropolis of the 
ancient city, consisting of rectangular tombs 
cut deep in the rock, with a sloping passage at 
the bottom of each of them, which leads into 
the sepulchral chamber. One of them was 
opened in our presence, but proved to have 
been rifled centuries ago. Above the tombs 
rises a conical hill, on the rocks of which Capt. 
Lyons discovered hieroglyphic and _hieratic 
grafiti. These I copied, and found most of 
them to be records of visits paid to the place by 
Mentu-hoteps and Antefs in the time of the 
XIth or XIIth Dynasty. 

While we were at Wadi Helfa we made an 
excursion to the great Egyptian fortress of 
Matuga, about three miles to the south of 
Abusir, which was first discovered by Capt. 
Lyons, who has excavated a little temple or 
chapel in the south-western part of the en- 
closure. The inscriptions he found in it show 
that the place was named Ba, and that the 
fortress had been built by Usertesen III, The 
fortress is a very large one, defended on three 
sides by two walls of enormous thickness, the 
natural cliff serving for its protection on the 
eastern side. On a large island opposite to it, 
in the middle of the Cataract, are the remains 
of another similar fortress; while on a second 
island, a little to the south, are the ruins of a 
Coptic church called Darbé. On the north 
side of the fortress is the site of an old city; 
and belowit, close to the river, are brick tombs, 
which do not seem to have been disturbed. 

After leaving Wadi Helfa on our downward 
voyage, we first visited three ruined Coptic 
churches on the western bank, without, how- 
ever, finding anything to reward us. Then we 
explored a ruined town opposite Serra. Here 
we found five rock-tombs on the south, the 
remains of an ancient quay, walls of fortifica- 
tion of the Roman age, and three Coptic 
churches—one in the town and two outside it, 
one of the latter being to the south and the 
other to the north of the walls. Close to the 
last are quarries of the Egyptian period. 

Opposite Faras is another Coptic ruin, which 
again yielded nothing to our archaeologicai 
curiosity ; but we were more fortunate at 
Ermennah (on the eastern bank), where I had 
noticed a tomb in the rock when we came u) 
the river. On the rocks behind the village I 
found the name of Hor-m-hib. The tomb 
turned out to be of the same character as those 
of Wadi Helfa; but just below it were two 
niches for figures cut in the rock, with steps 
leading to them. At a little distance to the 
north of this, and at an angle of the cliff, I 
discovered a large and well-preserved stele, 
dedicated to Horus of Ma-nefer by a ‘‘ governor 
of Nubia,” who lived in the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty. 

On the western bank, opposite Ermennah, is 
the site of what must have been a very large 
town. While wandering over it, I picked up a 
fine diorite axe. Capt. Lyons has found a 
similar one at Matuga. 

We spent a day and a half at Qasr Ibrim, 
and discovered a large stele, containing fifteen 
lines of hieroglyphs, on the western face of 
the hill immediately to the south of the old 
fortress. I copied the text with the help of a 
glass, and found that it was a record of the con- 
quest of the Nubians and Negroes by Seti II., 
as well as of the terms imposed upon them. 
The cartouches, however, which are twice 
repeated and very clear, are exceedingly 
puzzling ; since while the first is that of 
Seti Ii., the second is, with a slight varia- 
tion, that of the rival king Amon-meses. 
The fact gives a new complexion to an 
obscure portion of Egyptian history. Above 
the text the Pharaoh is represented in the act 
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of slaying an enemy, while his empty chariot 
is being borne away from him by a couple of 
horses. On the right hand side of the inscrip- 
tion Amen-m-apt, ‘‘the royal son of Kush,” 
offers a song of praise to his victorious lord. 

Close to the stele Prof. Mahaffy found a 
Karian grafito, and there are a good many 
Coptic inscriptions scratched on the rocks. To 
the north are ancient pottery kilns, where one 
of our sailors picked up a Coptic ostrakon when 
we were ascending the river. The summit of 
the hill to the east of the fortress is covered 
with brick tombs, and the remains of an old 
town lie on the northern slope of the mountain 
on which it stands. At the north-western 
corner of the mountain I found a somewhat 
enigmatical inscription in Greek letters. 

After Qasr Ibrim our next visit was to the 
interesting speos of Thothmes III. in the dis- 
trict of Digenosra, to the south of the village 
of Ellesiyeh. Lepsius has published the in- 
scriptions belonging to it. There is a tomb 
near it, with the cow of Hathor sculptured on 
either side of the entrance. The old Roman 
fortress I have described in my last letter lies 
on the opposite side of the Nile a little to the 
north of Ellesiyeh; we visited it again on our 
way down, and found that a town of consider- 
able size had once existed to the south of it. 
We picked up Roman pottery and blue porcelain 
on its site. 

Next we passed a morning at Dirr. To the 
south of the speos of Ramses II. I came across 
a large tomb, without inscriptions, however, 
and to the north of the speos a series of monu- 
ments, the first of which— a stele of Amen-m- 
hib—is already known. North of this there 
are a good many hieroglyphic and __hieratic 
grafitti on the cliffs, as well as two curious 
monuments which deserve a special descrip- 
tion. One of these is a stele, the centre of 
which is occupied by two sitting animals, 
which look like pug-dogs set face to face: on 
either side is a hieroglyphic inscription, from 
which we learn that the author’s name was 
Anup-a. The other monument is the most 
northernly of those we met with. Ona rock is 
«long and well-preserved hieratic text, which 
records the name and titles of a certain 
‘‘superintendent of the treasury.” Immedi- 
ately in front of this is a niche, in which 
an image once stood. The niche is now filled 
with bowls and offerings of wheat or durra, 
which I was told were given to ‘ the Sheikh 
Ist,” who expected that I also should not quit 
the spot without a suitable “ bakshish.” It is 
evident, therefore, that when paganism was 
superseded by Christianity the old pagen image 
became an image of Christ, and that upon the 
t.iumph of Islam, though the image was 
destroyed, the ancient cult still continued to 
survive. It isan instructive instance of the con- 
tinuity of religious practices, if not beliefs, in 
the valley of the Nile. 

This afternoon we explored the ruins of the 
fortified Coptic city of Mehendi. In the centre 
of it is a Coptic church, which Lepsius (in his 
Briefe) has mistaken for the residence of a 
Roman governor. The foundations of the 
southern gate are of Roman construction, but 
some of the stones have been taken from an 
Egyptian temple, which the sculptures upon 
them show to have been of a good period. 
Possibly they belonged to the old temple of 
Thoth at Penebs, the Hiera Sykaminos of the 
Greeks, since the temple of Maharraqa, which 
now exists on the site, is of late Roman 
workmanship. Maharraqa is only two 
miles to the north of Mehendi. On the 
rocky cliff at the south-eastern corner of the | 
latter place I found some drawings, of Christian 
origin but spirited design. Among them are | 
the dove with an olive branch in its mouth, | 
the Good Shepherd, and a large crux ansata, 
the ancient Egytian symbol of life, employed 





in place of a cross. A. H. Savce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Boussop, VALADON & Co. will open 
next week, at the Goupil Gallery, in Regent- 
street, an exhibition of paintings by Mr. P. 
Wilson Steer. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, it was 
decided that the lady members should in future 
be admitted to the meetings, and also be eligible 
as office-bearers. 


TuE following works by English artists have 
recently been added to the Luxembourg : 
‘« Love and Life,” by Mr. G. F. Watts, a small 

ainting by the late Edward Calvert, two 
wore by Sir F. Leighton, and some designs 
by Sir E. Burne Jones. 

Tne annual report of the director of the 
National Gallery records the following list of 
acquisitions during the past year :—Purchased 
out of a parliamentary grant: ‘Soldiers Quarrel- 
ling over their Booty,” and “Players at Tric- 
Trac,”’ by Willem Cornelisz Duyster ; “ View on 
the Shore at Scheveningen,” by Jacob van Ruis- 
dael; ‘‘ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. W. Lindow,” 
by George Romney. Purchased out of the 
Clarke Bequest : “‘ Beatrix Knighting Esmond,” 
by Augustus L. Egg; ‘‘The Cast Shoe,” by 
George Mason ; ‘‘Chilston-lane, Torquay,” by 
George Barrell Willcock. Bequests and dona- 
tions: Bequeathed by Colonel Alexander B. 
Read, ‘‘A View in Hampshire,” by Patrick 
Nasmyth ; bequeathed by Mr. Charles H. Bel- 
lenden Ker, ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Bellenden Ker.”’ 
by Sir Charles L. Eastlake; presented by Mr. 
William Agnew, ‘‘ The Harbour of Refuge,” by 
Frederick Walker; presented by Mrs. J. Z. 
Bell, ‘‘ Cardinal Rourchier urging the Widow 
ot Edward IV. to let her Son out of Sanctuary,” 
by John Zephaniah Bell; presented by Mrs. 
Tarratt, ‘‘A Mediterranean Seaport,” by 
Claude Joseph Vernet ; presented by a body of 
subscribers,” ‘‘Christ Washing St. Peter’s 
Feet,” by Ford Madox Brown. 


THE last number of L’ Anthropologie (Paris : 
Masson) contains a long article—which is only 
the first of a series—by M. Salomon Reinach, 
entitled ‘‘ Le Mirage Oriental.” It represents the 
furthest swing of the pendulum, in the reaction 
which has been making itself felt during the 
last dozen years, against the extreme view that 
would find the sources of all civilisation in the 
East. After expressing his agreement with 
Pictet’s theory of a European origin for the 
Aryan group of languages, with Halévy’s 
theory of an Aramaean origin for Indian 
writing, aud, with Darmesteter’s theory of a 
late date for the Avesta, M. Reinach proceeds 
to his main argument, which is to refute the 
opinions of Bertrand and de Mortillet, that the 
pre-historic civilisations of Western Europe 
are due to Oriental influence. Reversing the 
common view, he even goes so far as to main- 
tain that, wherever and whenever bronze, and 
therefore tin, is found, it must have come from 
the Cassiterides or Celtic Islands of the West. 
In a subsequent paper he promises to deal with 
the Mycenaean or Aegaean civilisation. 


THE STAGE. 


Wuen that refined and sympathetic actress, 
Eleonora Duse, comes to England—as notwith- 
standing certain reports about her health, she 
is likely to do before long—she will afford to 
Mr. Alexander’s theatre the advertisement of 
playing in a translation of one of his produc- 
tions. The piece selected is, of course, that 
‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” to whose con- 
spicuous merits justice was, we hope, done in 
the ACADEMY directly it was produced. No 
one doubts the power of the piece; all that 
is to be questioned is its pleasantness. It is, 
by-the-by, being played at this moment at the 
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Vols. I. and II. may also be had, price 12s. each. 


Crown S8vo, half-vellum, paper sides, price 5s. 


CENTENARY HISTORY of the SOUTH 
PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. By MONCURE D. 
CONWAY. With numerous Portraits. a Facsimile of 
the Original Autograph MS. of the well-known Hymn, 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendix containing 
an Original Poem by Mrs. ADAMS (1836), and an 
Address by WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX (1842). 

“In this volume Mr. Moncure D. Conway tells, and tells 
most effectively, the story of one of the most remarkable 
religious societies in London or out of it.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RODOLPH 
SUFFIELD, Author of “The Crown of Jesus.” With 
an Account of his Abandonment of the Roman Catholic 
Faith, and Extracts from his Correspondence, chiefly with 
Dr. Martineau. 

“Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the 
mystery and pathos of the life of such a man, of whom his 
friend Mr. Gladstone writes: ‘He was to me a very interest- 
ing person.’ ”— Guardian. 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 3s. 


THE HIPPOLUTOS of EURIPIDES. 
Now first translated into English in its Original and 
Identical Metres, with Stage Directions suggesting how 
it may have been performed; also with Preface and 
5 a By H. B. L., Author of a Translation of the 
“Ton. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 
Translated under Professor ERMA4N’S supervision. By 
J. H. BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology in the 
University of Chicago. 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


‘*Uncommonly well worth reading.’’ 
Narionat OpsErveER. 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALI LIBRARIES. 
Dawy TriecrarH.—“ A novel upon which has 
been expended an infinity of thought, and the 
es of which betray a capacity for the analysis of 
uman feelings and emotions rarely to be met 


with.”’ 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAR. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALI LIBRARIES, 


Westminster Gazerre.—*‘ There is much strong 
and some pathetic writing in ‘A Superfluous 
Wceman,’ and we dare say it will be proclaimed a 
remarkable book. It shows power and imagination 
in no small degree.’’ 





A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Review or Reviews.—‘‘ The anonymous author 
presents primal passion, unencumbered of the 
trappings of shame and habit, with a simplicity 
and directness unequalled in recent English fiction. 
.......n short, ‘A Superfluous Woman’ is a clever 
book and a useful. Whether it will attain the 
success of ‘The Heavenly Twins’ is yet to be seen, 
but the good that it will do will be much on the 
same limes.”’ 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALI LIBRARIES. 

Sranparp.—“ A love-story that is a very re- 
markable piece of writing, told with real power 
and beauty...... The author is full of undisciplined 
power ; she has poetry and passion and courage, 
and, unless we are mistaken, has a future beforé 
her. The last two or three pages of her book lift 
it into a poem.”’ 


A SUPERFLUOUS — 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
_ Sr. James’s Gazerre.—* ‘A Superfluous Woman’ 
is a bold work. We are very much afraid that 
the young person’ will not be allowed to read it. 
If so, we sincerely hope that she will do so without 
permission; for though it may not be the best 
novel of the season, it is amongst those best worth 
reading.’’ 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Scorrish Leaper.—‘‘ Most powerfully drawn.” 








Lonpon : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srreer, W.C. 








St. James’s with much the same cast as when it 
first was produced: Mr. Alexander very capable, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell at once astonishing, 
vigorous, and white, Miss Maude Millett 
wholly delightful and refined, with a most 
delicate grace of nature as well as of art, and 
Mr. Esmond, an astonishingly young actor for 
so important a part, now filling really admir- 
ably the réle originally played with so incisive 
a touch by a great favourite of our own, we 
will admit, Mr. Cyril Maude. To make an end 
of this parenthesis, and to get back to Signora 
Duse, it is not, it cannot, we think, be wise of 
her (save as showing that she is capable of a 
tour de force) to present an Italian version of 
this now long-accepted, much-praised, and 
much-criticised play. The piece, alike in the 
persons whom it presents, and in the prejudices 
to which it td or which it sweeps aside, is 
thoroughly English; and, however skilfully 
Signora Duse may comport herself, it can 
scarcely be anything less than grotesque to see 
the impersonation of English gentlepeople and 
of English cads (and there are some of both in 
the piece) by a hack Italian company. For- 
tunately the actress does the thing, we may 

resume, rather to show her versatility than to 
Sew audiences in chief by this performance. 

Weare delighted to gather that that progress 
in pantomime which we noted last year at the 
Olympic and this year at the Lyceum has 
spr into the country, or at all events into 
those places in the country which the town 
most influences and most affects. The truth is 
that, as society and the well-behaved bourgeois 
now go without reserve to the music hall, there 
is found to be less and less attraction in the 
process of bringing the music hall to the theatre. 
Thus the pantomime regains, or tends to regain, 
its proper place ; it is again a vehicle for song 
and dance and quaint old-world story, rather 
than of grotesque antic. At Brighton the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Aladdin” points our moral. We 
have generally made a point of seeing the 
Brighton pantomime, not always with un- 
qualified approval. This year it is charming, 
and it is particularly charming in one 
feature in which the Lyceum is not strong—we 
mean, the dance. The vivacity, the extremely 
youthful good spirits of Miss Gracie Leigh— 
who, if she does not work too hard, will have a 
future—are admirable. She sings most pleas- 
antly that now well-nigh classic strain of 
‘Linger longer, Loo!” But how well she 
dances! And then there is a Margaret Fraser 
too, who sways about, or “ foots it trippingly ” 
in ample, noble robe of blue upon Hack. 
Her performance is really quite distinguished. 
And much besides is charming, and nothing 
vulgar. We only trust that this Brighton 
performance is a fair sample of what is done 
elsewhere. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
THE second concert recital of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana ” and ‘ Pagliacci’ was held at the 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, and 
again the music minus the drama attracted a 
large audience. The performances were good, 
and the choral singing better than on the first 
occasion. The Misses Ella Russell, Greta 
Williams, and Grace Damian, and Messrs. 
Oudin, Lloyd, and Clarke all acquitted them- 
selves well. Mr. Lawrence Kelly, who 
appeared in place of Mr. Braxton Smith, 
deserves favourable mention, and Mr. A, 
Appleby, who sang for Mr. A. Oswald, has an 
excellent voice. The success of the undertaking 
will lead to the performance of other operas in 
the same form. In the case of quite modern 
works the music is only one of the several 
factors, but many operas have been written in 
which it forms the chief element; and this 





scheme of concert recitals of operas might be 
made the means of rescuing much good music 
from ill-deserved oblivion. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. E. Prout’s 
Quartet in B flat, for strings (Op. 15, No. 2), 
was performed at the North-East London 
Institute and School of Music. The work was 
written many years ago, and yet we believe 
that it had not »efore been heard in London. 
Clearness of form and clever workmanship 
are the prevailing features. The thematic 
material is of pleasing character, its develop- 
ments, indeed, are modelled on classic rather 
than on modern lines, and perhaps would be 
called by some old-fashioned. But old fashions 
are frequently better than new, and it is 
certainly safer, and more satisfactory, to be 
guided by the old masters than to attempt to 
copy their successors, whose bold ventures 
are for admiration rather than imitation. A 
copy, more or less skilful, of the mannerisms 
of modern composers may deceive the public 
for a time, and cause them to think that deep 
which is only superficial; Mozart and Beethoven 
are more solid guides than Schumann and 
Brahms. The work was well performed by 
Messrs. Ortmanns, Mistowski, Addison, and 
Van der Straetten. 

Herr Joachim played two pieces of his own 
composition at the last Monday Popular Concert. 
They are entitled ‘‘ Abendglocken’’ and 
‘“‘Ballade,” and are taken from his set of pieces 
for violin and pianoforte (Op. 5). They are 
both interesting, and, as one would expect, 
most effectively written for the solo instrument; 
and, moreover, they were admirably performed. 
Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz played three movements 
from a Moszkowsky Suite for pianoforte (Op. 50). 
The music is undeniably effective: old forms 
and old phraseology are cleverly combined with 
showy modern effects. Miss Eibenschiitz’s per- 
formance was sound and brilliant. The pro- 
gramme included Brahms’s Trio in E flat (Op. 
40), for pianoforte, violin, and horn. On this 
occasion the horn part was assigned to a violon- 
cello. It was, of course, admirably rendered 
by Signor Piatti, but we think the music loses 
by the change; the soft tones of the horn 
produce a peculiarly tender and, at times, 
mysterious effect. Miss Gwladys Wood, as the 
vocalist, was most successful, 

A concert was given at the Imperial Institute 
on Wednesday evening by the students of the 
Royal Academy. The programme opened with 
a very mild Serenade for strings by Fuchs, fairly 
well performed under the direction of M. Emile 
Sauret; the various instruments were not evenly 
balanced. Two movements from a Concertante 
for clarionet and pianoforte by Weber, served 
to show the composer at his weakest. Two 
part-songs, for female choir, were interesting. 
The first, a ‘‘ Salve Regina,’ really for solo 
voice and chorus, contains some serious and 
most effective writing. An ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” by 
De Swert, with ’cello obbligato, is pleasing, but 
of lighter character. Both pieces were given 
under the careful direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 
The programme included two movements from 
Lalo’s violin Concerto in G minor, two piano- 
forte solos, and various songs. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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